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King Edward Vil 


by 
Sir Sidney Lee 


Volume One, covering King 
Edward's life, from birth to 


tion of AY whois question of consoli- 
dating the railroads as provided for in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, but the 
author has written for a non-technical 
— a has striven for a popular pre- 
senta and an attractive style. To 
be published in January. $3.00 


Coal and Civilization 
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$7.50. +4 edition $1.75, To be 
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Hesperides 
by Ridgely Torrence 


This is the first volume of verse to come 
from Mr. Torrence’s hand in several 
years. It is filled with the love of beauty, 
the kindliness, and the fine philosophy 
which are characteristic of this poet. To 
be published in February. $1.75 


The Golden Treasury 
of Irish Verse 


by Lennox Robinson 


The Editor has made this anthology for 
lovers of fine poetry and for them aione. 

The authors included range all the 
way from Goldsmith, Congreve, Thomas 
Moore and Emily Bronte to Moira 
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esting human document. 


A Year of 
Prophesying 


. by 
H. G. Wells 


Mr. Wells does not believe that 
this is the best of all possible 
worlds, and so he criticises our 
clothes and our houses, our amuse- 
ments, our ways of trading, our 
laws, our political governors, the 
British Empire, the American 
constitution and the policy of 
France since the Armistice. But 
he does it all with so graceful an 
airiness that it is impossible to be 
angry with him, and those who 
agree with him least will be most 
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Mr. Bowden deals with the gigantic 
movements known to us as the In- 
dustrial Revolution, which so vitally 
affected the society of the latter part of 
the Eighteenth Century in a 
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by Julius W. Pratt, Ph.D. 


Historians have until recently main- 
tained that the cause of the War of 1812 
was British interference, 

Mr. Pratt shows that there was a 
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ized English translation (in 18 
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The Week 


ECRETARY WILBUR has broken loose again 
—this time with an effort to reassure the popu- 
lace about “the next war.” Alarming tales about 
the horrors of aerial warfare, the use of poison 
gas bombs, and attacks on the civilian population of 
large cities may be discounted, the Secretary asserts. 
He declares that “the next war is going on now,” in 
China, and that it is of the old-fashioned archaic va- 
riety. It is impossible, he asserts, for airplanes to 
carry enough poison gas to kill all the inhabitants 
of a city. Moreover, treaties have been signed 
which need ratification by only one more great pow- 
er, forbidding the use of poison gas. “To have a 
war,” Mr. Wilbur magnificently explains, ‘“‘one 
must have a defense. ... If poison gas can be used 
on one side, it can be used also on the other... . 
It is certainly wrong to publish and proclaim these 
extravagant predictions as to the possible effect of 
future war. We have seen enough of wars... . 
The chances are that the judgment of mankind will 
oppose any war which has for its purpose the ex- 
termination or annihilation of nations or peoples.” 


EVERYONE is entitled to his opinion, including 
Secretary Wilbur. But it is regrettable, to say the 


least, that a man holding high public office should 
put the weight of his official position behind state- 
ments of this character, which are designed to lull 
the public into a false security, and are at best only 
half true. Secretary Wilbur is right when he says 
it is impracticable at present to carry enough poison 
gas in an airplane to kill off all the inhabitants of 
a great city. But it is entirely practicable, as one 
aviation expert after another has testified, to drop 
enough poison gas, incendiary and explosive bombs 
in a few hours’ time to make a city virtually unin- 
habitable; to kill or cripple a large minority of the 
inhabitants; to start huge conflagrations which 
would take the lives of many more; and to ter- 
rorize those who remained alive to an extent which 
would render them helpless. The most sober, 
scientific survey of the facts shows that this is al- 
ready possible. And in the meantime, the march 
of invention goes forward. No one knows what 
additional devices may be brought forward next 
week or next month. Nothing sillier was ever said 
than the Secretary's statement that “to have a war 
one must have a defense,” and-that “if poison gas 
can be used on one side, it can be used also on the 
other.”” To havea war, you need only a casus belli. 
No enemy has ever been known to withhold his arm 
because his opponent was ill equipped to defend him- 
self. And while it is true that the new devices can 
be used by both belligerents, it is small comfort to 
those killed or maimed by them on one side of a 
frontier to know that similar suffering is taking 
place across the boundary. 


EQUALLY unsound is Mr. Wilbur's contention 
that there is no need to fear “the next war’’ because 
it is already going on, in China and elsewhere, and 
is not so very bad. Iris true that the new technique 
is not universally applied at present. This is partly 
because of the conservatism of the military mind, 
partly because some of the important secrets are 
still the exclusive property of the great western 
powers, and partly because in the type of guerilla 
warfare which has been seen since 1918, the lead- 
ers have hesitated both to bring down reprisals upon 
themselves and to alienate the local civilian popula- 
tion. But all these restrictions would quickly dis- 
appear with the beginning of another great war like 
that of 1914-18. Secretary Wilbur cannot be fool- 
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ish enough to suppose that a nation which feels it 
is fighting for life will live up to an agreement 
against poison gas—if such an agreement ever 
comes into effect. It will be violated, just as all 
the other rules of war were violated under the spur 
of necessity. We should like to believe that “the 
judgment of mankind will oppose any war’ which 
means the annihilation_of a people; but such pious 
hope is a foundation too unstable to be relied upon. 
That is the sort of thing we used to hear before 
1914. We have learned since then that the pas- 
sions unchained by war conducted on the modern 
scale go beyond all reason. It is perfectly possible 
that not only one country but a civilization may com- 
mit suicide because it has started a war which it 
cannot stop. That danger is not made any the less 
by utterances so ill considered and unrealistic as that 
of Secretary Wilbur. 


HENRY FORD, once an advocate of private op- 
eration of Muscle Shoals with himself as operator 
is now listed among those who believe the huge 
project should be conducted by the government in 
the general interest. If this is done, with special 
emphasis on the production of nitrates for fertilizer, 
he offers to turn over free of charge all the results 
achieved in three years’ work by his own engineers 
on the fixation of nitrogen from the air, and to lend 
Uncle Sam the men “to help build up an efficient 
organization to run the Shoals.” He declares that 
developing and maintaining “a great public utility 
and defensive asset . . . cannot be done under the 
system of private profit only that now rules busi- 
ness. It is a mistake to say that the government 
cannot run the nitrate plant as well as any private 
party. This is the very kind of business the govern- 
ment ought to engage in.” 


THIS new Ford offer is the severest blow which 
has yet been encountered by the Underwood bill, 
passed by the Senate, which would turn Muscle 
Shoals over to private exploitation on terms which, 
unless the Secretary of War could make a better 
bargain than the bill provides, would give away a 
hundred and thirty-five million dollar enterprise for 
an annual rental of less than $2,000,000. We sin- 
cerely trust that Mr. Ford’s extraordinary influence 
on public opinion and on Congress may sound the 
death knell of the Underwood measure. We agree 
with him that the government might well engage in 
nitrate production. It might equally well undertake 
the development of the vast hydro-electric poten- 
tialities of Muscle Shoals. The two projects are 
by no means incompatible. They can, and should, 
be operated side by side. 


HONESTY, courage and fair play in daily jour- 
nalism have rarely been more dramatically exhib- 
ited than in the case of Mr. Henry F. Pringle and 
the New York World. Mr. Pringle, a reporter of 
the World, last year took a trip through the states 
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to investigate the child labor question. His dis. 
patches, he believes, made a good case for the fed- 
eral Child Labor Amendment. Yet now he finds 
his paper editorially opposing the measure. In. 
stead of changing his views with the changing winds, 
or keeping a convenient silence, he mustered up his 
courage and wrote a letter to his editors telling why 
he thinks they are wrong. His observation has con- 
vinced him that child labor is a serious evil, and tha: 
the states where it is worst will not, if left to them. 
selves, eradicate it. And his letter ends with the 
challenge: “If this be treason—” But so far from 
treason does the World judge such honorable be- 
havior that it printed his communication on the edi- 
torial page. While we agree with the reporter and 
not with his paper, we rather think that in the mat. 
ter of candor the honors are even. 


CHARLES R. FORBES, former head of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, has been convicted in a Chicago court 
on the charge of conspiring to defraud the govern. 
ment in the matter of contracts for soldiers’ hos 
pitals. John W. Thompson, a St. Louis contractor 
and co-defendant, has also been convicted. The 
case will be appealed, however, and the defendants’ 
counsel announce that it will be taken “to the Su. 
preme Court, if necessary.” We doubt that this 
promise will be lived up to. Forbes was one of the 
most stupid and callous members of the “Ohio 
gang” which descended on Washington in 1921 with 
the pleasant and well justified belief that the lid was 
off and the sky the limit. Forbes not only cut a wide 
swath, but did it so publicly that his activities could 
not be ignored nor hushed up. His career, whic! 
has been described at length in our pages, was an 
even more shameful record of wanton waste than 
of dishonesty. In two years’ time he spent nearly 
a billion dollars; and about one-half of this went in 
graft and waste. The heartbreaking aspect of the 
affair is that the money which was thus scattered so 
lavishly among Forbes’s friends should have been 
spent in caring for disabled veterans, many of whom 
were suffering extraordinary hardships because the 
government was giving them inadequate care or 
none at all. On the whole, we should welcome a 
retrial of the Forbes case in the higher courts. For 
the more often it is tried, the more often will the 
shameful story be reported in the columns of the 
press. It cannot be told too frequently. 


THE New York Division of the Labor Defense 
Council has been investigating the question of po- 
litical prisoners throughout the world, and estimates 
that in Europe and Asia not less than 250,000 per- 
sons are now incarcerated because of their beliefs. 
The figures listed include 8,000 in Germany, 3,000 
in Italy, 4,000 in Poland, 1,500 in Rumania, 1,700 
in Esthonia, 2,000 in Spain, 25,000 in India, 5,000 
in Java, and many more in Japan, China, Korea, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Greece, Finland, Lithuania, 
Belgium, France and Portugal. While we cannot 
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vouch for these figures, it is undoubtedly true that 
a situation exists which no one would have dreamed 
was possible before 1914. While the Labor De- 
fense Council does not mention them, a very large 
number of persons are suffering what are reported 
to be particularly serious hardships in the prisons of 
Russia. Efforts are now under way in New York 
and London to bring the plight of the latter group 
to the attention of the world and provide some 
amelioration through contributions of clothing, 
medical supplies and books. With these efforts we 
have the heartiest sympathy. It is probably ask- 
ing too much of human nature to expect that in time 
»f war or acute internal strife, the party in power 
‘ill refrain from shutting its opponents up. But no- 
where in the world, so far as we can learn, do such 
onditions exist today. Whether the number of po- 
litical prisoners is 250,000, or a tenth as many, jus- 
ice and respect for the opinions of decent man- 
ind demand their liberation. 


4\ NEW copyright bill is now pending before Con- 
gress so much superior in every respect to the ex- 
isting law that it unquestionably deserves to pass. 
lt was drawn at the request of the Authors’ League 
f America by Thorvald Solberg, the Register of 
‘opyrights, who, out of his own broad experience 
nd without consultation with anyone on any point, 
prepared what can fairly be regarded as an ideal 
opyright proposal. Under its terms all literary 
ind artistic productions are protected, automatical- 
y, as soon as produced. Such protection continues 
hrough the lifetime of the author and an addi- 
ional fifty years. A badly needed reform permits 
he author of any work to sell separately various 
rights in connection with it—the right of publica- 
ion, that of performance, etc. The author would 
also control the right of reproduction over the 
adio, as he clearly should. Present restrictions on 
oyalties paid to composers for phonograph records 
and player-piano rolls, limiting them to two cents 
ach, would be abolished. The proposed law would 
ork no hardship on publishers, or anyone else 
onestly engaged in exploiting the work of crea- 
ive artists. Particularly important is the fact that 
t would permit the United States to join the Inter- 
ational Copyright Union, of which we are not at 
present a member. In short, there is everything to 
be said in favor of the proposed bill, and little 
against it. If Congress acted solely on considera- 
ions of the public welfare, it would become a law 
n short order. 
























\ NOTHER battle for genuine collective bargain- 
ng is now in progress on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
he Order of Railroad Telegraphers having ob- 
jected to the “employe representation”’ plan of the 
ompany, the Railroad Labor Board held an elec- 
ion to determine the wishes of the employes. Out 
bf 4,826 Pennsylvania telegraphers voting, 4,258 
favored the Order, 318 favored the road’s repre- 
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sentation plan, and 250 cast scattering or invalid 
ballots. The Board therefore decided that the 
Order is the duly authorized representative. The 
company then summoned the local committeemen 
of the Order, all employes of the road, to the of- 
fices of the division superintendents, and interview- 
ing them one by one demanded that they avow loy- 
alty to the company’s plan, which the telegraphers 
had just rejected by an overwhelming majority. On 
the refusal of the committeemen to sign on the 
dotted line, the company declared vacant their 
places as representatives, withdrew their passes and 
other privileges, and ordered a new election under 
its own plan on February 6. The members of the 
Order did not take part in this election, and trouble 
is brewing. Meanwhile Vice-President Atterbury 
has attempted to mislead the public as usual by de- 
claring that the company insists on dealing with “‘its 
own employes” rather than with “absentee organi- 
zations’ and by deploring efforts to ‘‘drive a wedge 
between railroad managements and railroad em- 
ployes.” Is it any wonder that railroad workers 
want a new law which will compel negotiation with 
the unions and acceptance of arbitral decisions? 
The policy of the Pennsylvas:a under the present 
law encourages not peace, but war. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK, recently appointed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been 
a financial writer for the Wall Street Journal and 
the New York Evening Sun, giving special atten- 
tion to railroad matters. His economic views as 
shown in his writings are more flattering to the 
dominant financial interests than those held by any 
economic authority of note. On railroad problems 
he sees eye to eye with the big bankers, and this 
is particularly true of the two most important is- 
sues now before the Commission—valuation and 
consolidation. Though Commissioner Mark Pot- 
ter, whom he succeeds, is also a conservative, Mr. 
Woodlock is markedly inferior to him in practical 
knowledge of operation. Mr. Potter was an able 
executive before his appointment to the Commis- 
sion, and had a thorough understanding of labor 
relations, being an intelligent advocate of codpera- 
tion between unions and employers such as is now 
in force in the Baltimore and Ohio shops. Mr. 
Woodlock’s view of the labor problem is distant 
and conventional. If the whole Commission were 
made up of Woodlocks, we should have, not regu- 
lation in the public interest, but a mere official rub- 
ber-stamp for the policies of the private groups who 
control the carriers. 


THE million dollar memorial fund with which the 
Phi Beta Kappa society proposes to celebrate its 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary will be put to high- 
ly desirable uses. A memorial building will be con- 
structed upon the campus of William and Mary 
College where the society was organized. There 
will be also a statue of John Marshall, the most 
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famous member of the original chapter. The re- 
mainder, no doubt a substantial residue, will go to 
the foundation of various scholarships, fellowships, 
and other devices for the encouragement of excel- 
lence in collegiate studies. To encourage students to 
distinguished work is excellent; but to spur them to 
the accretion of credits as the price of recognition, 
as Phi Beta Kappa has always done, is a little dubi- 
ous. Part of the anniversary efforts of the so- 
ciety might well be used not simply in encourag- 
ing scholarship but in considering how scholarship 
is best encouraged. 
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Outlines of a Debt Policy 


S speeches on the French debt to the United 
A States are hurled back and forth across the 
Atlantic, neither nation shows signs of following a 
policy that can bring any agreement nearer. We 
insist on payment, but not on full payment. France 
insists on reduction, but not on full cancellation. Yet 
there seem to be no accepted principles by which 
these two positions may be brought together in de- 
tail. Why should there be a reduction? What 
should determine its amount? Until these questions 
are answered, the debt discussion leads nowhere ex- 
cept to irritation. 

It is certain that controversy over the moral 
obligation of the debt cannot answer either ques- 
tion. There is no measure by which comparative 
sacrifice and benefits in the War may be assessed. 
French lives against American lives, French security 
against American security, French annexation 
against American desire for world order—who can 
set up an account of such intangibles and come out 
with a balance which either excludes or includes the 
debt? If we forgive the French debt on such 
grounds we must also forgive the British and others. 
The burden of paying principal and interest on the 
ten and one-half billion dollars raised for the for- 
eign War loans by American bond subscription must 
tall on American taxpayers, in so far as the Allied 
debtors do not pay it. If the Allies had asked us to 
appropriate this amount without hope of return 
during the heat of the War we might just possibly 
have done it. But to ask American taxpayers to as- 
sume this burden in their post-War disillusionment, 
merely as a sum morally due the Allies in addition 
to the precious lives and effort poured out during 
hostilities, is clearly hopeless. 

A policy of debt settlement must look not to the 
past, but to the future. Its first essential is an ad- 
mission that the debt is technically due. Once that 
is out of the way, we can go on to examine the real- 
ities of the situation. The first of these is France's 
capacity to pay. The second is the desirability of 
making the payments of which France may be ca- 
pable. American taxpayers will assume the heavy 


burden of the foreign debt in so far as they are as- 
sured either that France, acting in good faith, can- 
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not pay, or that payments would cause injur; 
which would counterbalance the benefits. 

The first proposal of a settlement on the basis, 
capacity to pay is the suggestion that paymey 
should depend on France's reparation receipts {> 
Germany. We shall probably be asked to limit » 
demands to a definite percentage of reparations 
der the Dawes plan. It is true that French capac 
does depend partly on what she receives from (;, 
many. But this is not the whole truth. All rece: 
of the French government, and all its expenditurs 
have a bearing on any surplus which may be 4 
veloped for the debt service. To tie up our receip 
to one item alone is to ignore many relevant fact) 
in the situation. Perhaps France can pay more t} 
she receives in reparations; perhaps she cannot p 
anything, no matter how much Germany pays |x 
And there is a peculiar objection to tying the Fren; 
debt mechanically to the German reparation p: 
ments. As a quasi-disinterested party we have . 
sumed administrative responsibility in the opera: 
of the Dawes plan, for the good of all concern 
We should not be placed in the situation of attempfif an 
ing to collect from Germany the debt due us fro m; 


France, absolving France of any responsibility jn 
the matter. And we ought not, in our capacity di re: 
administrator of the Dawes plan, to become on: dF; 
the chief beneficiaries of any receipts derived. G 
lf a commission of French economists show {a 
meet an American commission to discuss with 
reservations France’s capacity to pay, certain quem de 
tions would inevitably arise. What these questiogif U 
are, the discussions preceding the Dawes plan iff, 
dicate. The first has to do with the stability if ba 
French currency. ‘ The fall of the franc has becfiftm 
temporarily checked, but only by a loan from Ameqiftm 
ican bankers. If the same set of circumstance ot 
should occur again, more such loans would be neff pr 
essary, diminishing France's capacity to pay existing it 
debts. Furthermore, progressive depreciation off re 


currency would so upset internal economy as evefin WV 
tually to disturb any possible economic arrangdifo! 
ments. A prime essential is therefore that Frenctit B 
authorities should face a question which they havi m 
hitherto dodged. Is the franc to be stabilized? | jc 
so, at what value? Is an attempt to be made to ge@i a 
back to pre-War gold parity? Or must the presenti m 
level be accepted? Or must the franc go still lower th 
To accept the present or a lower level of the frantig ti 
would involve internal embarrassments due to fin 
depreciation of pre-War investments, but it is probfil n 
ably the only way out, and a decision is necessary 
to French economic stability. ct 
A second question is interwoven with the first j¢ 
Unless current receipts of the French governmeniim tl 
balance current expenditures, the franc cannot bela 
stabilized. Neither will any surplus arise for servi y 
ice of the foreign debt. France must work out off y 
the deceptive practice of “balancing” her budget by m 
means of new internal loans or by increased adi te 
vances from the Bank of France. Such loan 
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11, 19 
merely give rise to an additional burden of interest 
charges which makes necessary a more severe reck- 
oning in the future. 

e basis An examination of current receipts and current 
Paymenfexpenditures of the government logically follows. 
ipts frof™Current receipts arise mainly from taxes, excise or 
limit offftariff duties, payments to France on her foreign 


> injur 





























1tlons willoans, reparations payments from Germany, any 

1 Capaci@™prohts on government railroads or industrial mon- 

om Gq opolies, sales of any surplus war material. Current 
recep 


expenditures arise chiefly from military appropria- 


nditur tions, pensions, appropriations for reconstruction, 


y be d service of the internal debt, ordinary civilian duties, 
r receinfiand any losses on government enterprises. 
it factog™ Two other large factors bear on the situation. In 


10re t} 
nnot p 
avs he 


so far as France loans large sums to foreign gov- 
ernments on poor security she diminishes the ca- 
pacity either of herself or of those governments to 
e Frengif pay the United States. In so far as she or her citi- 


10 pag zens have good foreign investments, her capacity to 
have aff pay is increased. 

pera Apart from the question of the capacity to pay 
ncerncdis the question of transferring outside the country 
attciipi any surplus arising in France. Too large payments 
Us trog may upset the exchanges. Payments cannot be made 
ibility Min any case, without dangerously depleting any gold 
»acity Gi reserve on which currency stability may rest, unless 
€ 0° Gi France has an export surplus of goods and services. 
od. Good foreign investments owned by French citizens 
+ sh facilitate payments. 

with Within the realm thus outlined policy could be 
in que defined. Of course it is inconceivable that the 
‘uestiogi§ United States could assume direct responsibility for 
plan if French government finance, as a receiver does for a 
ility ff bankrupt firm or as the Allies have done for Ger- 
as beef many. Nevertheless these are the resiities which 


n fA1 must eventually determine the solution, and they 


nstancai™ ought to be considered both in negotiations and in 
be neqfif public discussion. American policy -hould concern 
existing itself with the principles according to which French 
tion of receipts and expenditures are to be determined. 
1s veal’ What results do we want to bring about? We want, 
jrrangd@™ of course, as much payment of the debt as possible. 


F'renci# But if we are asked to remit any part of that pay- 
ey hav@% ment, we want our remission to contribute to ob- 
ed? l®@ jects of which we approve. These are, obviously, 


e to can economically sound situation, political appease- 
presenf ment in Europe, and the least possible burden on 
lower the working classes or other parts of the popula- 
e fran tion unable to endure further sacrifices. 
to fin Suppose, for instance, France pleads, “We can- 
iS proOR® not pay, because we have no surplus.” We answer, 
cessarjag "You might have a surplus if you stabilized your 
currency and balanced your budget.” France ob- 
¢ first jects, “We intend to balance our budget, but even 
rnmeni™ then there can be no surplus.” We reply, “That is 
not Dé a question dependent on what you receive and what 
yr servi you spend. Let us look over the items. How about 
out off your income and profits taxes? Are you taxing as 
iget by much of the private surplus as you can afford to 


ed adj take, without placing undue burdens on the lower in- 
k rang 
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come groups? And what is this item for Ruhr oc- 
cupation? Do you need to spend as much on your 
army as you do? How about this loan to Ru- 
mania?” To which France may answer, ‘Our na- 
tional interest does not permit us to change these 
policies.” And we reply, “Our national interest 
does not permit us to remit any part of the debt in 
order to facilitate such policies.” But if with these 
matters adjusted there still appeared no prospect 
of a surplus, and France said, “We cannot spend 
less on reconstruction, pensions are woefully small, 
we cannot make any profit on railroads without 
slashing wages, but we shall try to pay you by being 
more severe on Germany if you insist,’ we should 
reply, “We do not care to be paid at the cost of a 
sacrifices you point out. They w ill do more ultima 
harm to all than good to us.” 

Or France might ask us a few pointed questions. 
“If we do what you ask, will sufficient private loans 
for working capital be forthcoming? What do you 
propose as positive measures of international ap- 
peasement and security in case we materially reduce 
our military appropriations? How do you expect 
us to develop an export surplus which will make 
possible the transfer of large funds as long as you 
maintain high protective tariffs against us?” 

Naturally the negotiations would not be as simp!e 
as that. But the outlines of a policy do begin to 
appear when the problem is stated in such concrete 
terms. We should, before remitting any part of 
our claims, ask France to demonstrate whether or 
not she can really pay by stabilizing her currency, 
balancing her budget, maintaining adequate and 
properly apportioned taxation, evacuating the 
Ruhr, foregoing future military adventures either 
against Germany or elsewhere, reducing her army, 
and abstaining from political loans of doubtful se- 
curity. We should make plain a willingness to re- 
mit, after such measures were adopted, any part of 
our claim or all of it, if it would necessitate undue 
pinching of expenses for reconstruction, pensions or 
civil obligations, or undue tax burdens bearing di- 
rectly or indirectly on the workers. For our part 
we should be prepared to avoid an obvious error 
that mars the Dawes plan by fixing not only annual 
payments but a total sum of indebtedness, we should 
assure sufficient private loans to French industry 
and trade after a settlement, and we should in the 
meantime give earnest consideration to the problem 
of developing international security by other means 
than national armament. 

Such a policy might mean a languishing of nego- 
tiations and a settlement indefinitely postponed. But 
if it were established and understood, it would ex- 
ert strong pressure on France to move in the desired 
direction. _The real obstacles to payment are also 
obstacles to the welfare of the French people. 
France can escape the consequences of failure to set 
her own house in order only by increased borrowing 
abroad, but such borrowing will be difhcult until 
the War debt is funded. Thus the pressure gen- 
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erated by our refusal to settle the debt except on 
sound principles will reinforce the internal pressure 
to establish national solvency. When that.is done, 
the basis will exist both for a debt settlement and 
for any desirable private credits. 


The Living Lincoln 


F Abraham Lincoln were alive, what attitude 
would he take toward the questions which are 
confronting American statesmen of today? This 
is the question which Mr. Nathaniel Stephenson, 
the most recent and probably the most trustworthy 
biographer of Lincoln, asked himself in the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion of February, 1924, and 
he has no doubts at all about the adequate answer. 
He knows just what Lincoln would have thought 
about the problem of contemporary statesmanship. 
Lincoln would, for instance, not have been a fol- 
lower of Lenin or Trotzky. “Of humble birth 
though he was, he saw that distinction is as real a 
necessity to public well-being as is liberty. . . [He 
had] no toleration in him for Bolshevism, whether 
of the genuine or of the parlor type.” “He was— 
he would always have remained—the inveterate 
enemy of privilege in every form.” “He was a 
steadfast believer in representative government of 
the old sort where the ruler once chosen ceases to 
be the puppet of his electorate, and becomes a gen- 
uine ruler.” “His thinking is a bulwark against the 
present tendency to obliterate local government, to 
absorb all the functions of government into one 
great centralized unit.” “He would reform the 
world as the day dispels the night by imperceptible 
change, not by sudden shock.” “He is a stern warn- 
ing to all those Americans who today are for 
amending the Constitution with each new veering 
of the political winds.” Finally “if ever the sign- 
posts of a great man’s thought pointed all one way, 
it is true that Lincoln’s signposts—his international- 
ism, his belief in the greater community, his desire 
to secure the lesser communities their individual 
life, his wish to restrain majorities, to substitute 
gradual for violent reformation, to safeguard the 
reserved rights of the world—all point straight to 
the League of Nations.” 

Such is Mr. Stephenson's outline of what Mr. 
Lincoln's political program would be, if he were 
alive today, and it may be worth while to pause for 
a moment and contemplate the exhibit. During the 
current week millions of Americans will celebrate 
Lincoln’s memory and reverentially listen to official 
interpretations of his character and career. These 
memorial exercises will have for their object the 
projection of a moving image of Lincoln into the 
hearts of his fellow countrymen. Many of the peo- 
ple who listen to these speeches will wish to know 
what they should believe and how they should be- 
have in order to give immediate vitality to the in- 
fluence of their national hero. Mr. Stephenson’s 
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answer is that they ought to be intolerant of Bo! 
shevism, in favor of the League of Nations, op. 
posed to the amendment of the federal Constity. 
tion and soon. He is perfectly willing to proclai 
in terms of these specific preferences what a resur 
rected Lincoln would stand for and what course 
his fellow countrymen should follow in order t 
walk in Lincoln’s footsteps. 

He is adopting, we believe, a most questiona)| 
method of instructing his less informed readers ag 
to what they should do to renew and perpetuate \{; 
Lincoln’s influence. Mr. Lincoln is alive today. Hi 
image lives more vividly in the consciousness of his 
fellow countrymen than that of any other moder 
political leader. But it lives, of course, a nebulous, 
intermittent and fluid life. It is born of social sug. 
gestion and depends for its direction and momentum 
in part on the interpretation which Mr. Lincoln's 
behavior and personality receives from the mouths 
of the official panegyrists. If, as is often the case, 
these expositors have axes of their own to grind 
they more or less speciously attribute to Lincoln the 
particular causes and traits which they themselves 
are promoting. They try to guide his influence into 
the specific channels which they have dug for the 
drainage of their own lives. By so doing they 
falsify Mr. Lincoln's personality and sterilize the 
ferment which a better understanding of his |i!e 
and thought might start going in the minds of his 
fellow countrymen. Mr. Stephenson, we are sorry 
to say, follows this vulgar and all too common ex. 
ample. He identifies the resurrected Lincoln with 2 
few arbitrary specific or general attitudes towards 
current problems. His guesses are plausible. They 
may be correct. Nobody has any right to say. But 
a Lincoln who is presented to the imaginations of 
his fellow countrymen chiefly as an anti-Bolshevist, 
or a man who would be opposed to constitution! 
amendments, or who would be in favor of the 
League of Nations is not a living but a dead and 
buried Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln did aot bequeath to his fellow 
countrymen a Farewell Address; and no biographer 
or public commentator is entitled to supply the ce. 
ficiency. His method of communication to the pco- 
ple of his own time was the spoken rather than the 
written word; and the spoken word belongs to the 
moment and to the occasion and to the speaker. 
His priceless legacy to his fellow countrymen oes 
not consist of warnings, advice, rules of behavior or 
fingers pointing in the direction of particular goals. 
It consists of the revelation of a better way of li'e 
for political leaders in a democracy. There have 
been many political leaders who cherished grandiose 
visions of what the state can accomplish for the 
welfare of mankind, but extremely few who have 
not cheapened their personalities by their efforts 
to obtain and keep the power which they needed 
in order to put their vision into effect. Lincoln 
is supreme as a spiritual magnet. The popular 
appreciation of Lincoln discerns the presence 
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in him of this magnetic quality. It recognizes 
vaguely that he lives, not because his biographers 
can formulate his probable responses to contem- 
porary needs, but because somehow he escapes for- 
mulation and yet remains an irresistible and impera- 
tive individual! figure. The contemplation of his 
personality as a whole renders the attempt to hitch 
him to any particular post, or to a succession of posts 
on any particular street, second-rate and irrelevant. 

Lincoln was, we believe, the first statesman in 
history who contrived to deal as a leader with the 
confusion, the conflicts, the recriminations and the 
treacheries of a bloody and prolonged Civil War 
in a disinterested and magnanimous spirit which 
added steadily to his own eminence as a man. He 
was a Cromwell who by his own efforts managed 
at the same time to become a Falkland. No man is 
born great as Lincoln was great. He was not a 
political genius in the sense that Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the second Pitt were political geniuses. The 
greatness which his career exhibited he gradually 
created by laborious self-discipline. He grew up 
among a people who were inconsiderate, headstrong, 
self-assertive, ambitious, impatient, quarrelsome, 
self-involved, easy going and undisciplined. He lived 
in theis midst and was superficially indistinguishable 
from them. He loved, trusted and understood 
them. But in essentials he was not one of them. 
He was always in certain respects a lonely man, 
and his loneliness was the inevitable result of the 
differences between himself and his fellows which 
he recognized but at the same time overcame. It 
was his own disposition, as contrasted with theirs, to 
behave patiently, considerately, warily, disinterest- 
edly and with his eye fastened on both the end and 
the means. Their comparative externality, world- 
liness and automatism threw him back on the re- 
sources of his own mind. In the circumstances he 
could not make a life for himself without conscious 
self-discipline. Yet this self-discipline, divorced as 
it was from any sense of grievance or of personal 
superiority, never transformed loneliness into isola- 
tion and alienation. ‘ 

His very freedom from the interests, the obses- 
sions and the self-satisfied aggressiveness of his own 
people formed an essential condition of his success 
in understanding their outlook and needs, and win- 
ning their confidence. He acquired the habit of 
combining participation in social and political ac- 
tivities with detachment from them. When he 
assumed the duties of President, he was prepared 
to consider the work of that office in the same spirit 
that he later recommended his countrymen to con- 
sider the “incidents” of the Civil War rather as 
“philosophy to learn wisdom from” than as provo- 
cations to personal approval or disapproval. There 
have been many saints who have acquired wisdom 
and fortitude by a life of self-denial and contem- 
plation in some favorable retreat. Lincoln acquired 
it by his conduct of one of the most ‘anxious, com- 
plicated, exasperating jobs in the records of politi- 
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cal leadership. [lis magnanimity was born of a 
self-imposed unity of personality—of a marriage 
between a firm will, quick and deep sympathies, 
and a clairvoyant intelligence. It is this highly 
charged personal integrity which accounts for the 
wide distribution and the steady increase of his 
posthumous influence. He cannot continue to live 
his own life in any other incarnation. Those who 
try to keep his influence alive in the trivial image 
of an anti-Bolshevist or a pro-Leaguer are propos- 
ing to sacrifice his life after death on the altar of the 
great god of today which is Propaganda. 


Babylonian Revels 


HIS is the open season for freshmen. There 

comes a tide in the affairs of men when laws 
lose their force and the grip of righteousness is re- 
laxed. For undergraduates that tide is now at the 
flood. From mid-winter to the first balmy days of 
outdoor baseball practice, but particularly during 
the semester examinations and the brief recess that 
follows while the faculty is reading the blue books, 
the curve of undergraduate wickedness mounts, and 
unhappy deans go wan and haggard about their 
constabulary tasks, chapter houses foam, and dor- 
mitories rock on their ivy-grown foundations. Every 
breeze brings fresh rumors of orgiastic revels. 
Freshmen, in an access of drunken frenzy, arrogate 
to themselves the privilege of sitting on the sopho- 
more bench. Seniors grown desperate from all 
night gambling vociferously “call” their professors. 
All the world’s records (indoor) for long distance 
“necking” are repeatedly improved. 

Various theories have been advanced to account 
for this phenomenon. There is, of course, driginal 
sin: the undergraduate has an instinct for wicked- 
ness, a racial inheritance of loose living. But this 
does not account for the seasonal character of his 
outbreaks. According to the economic interpreta- 
tion, these fluctuations should bear some relation to 
the business cycle, or the regular variations of a 
seasonal industry. The deflation of the football 
schedule ends in a period of emotional panic. Or 
the seasonal recurrence of examinations brings on a 
night shift, which passes from the regular overtime 
of cramming to the sweating operations of all night 
poker. The geographers offer also the inevitable 
climatic theory. In the intemperate zone, where 
most of our educational institutions are located, the 
winter is scverest during January and February. 
During these months outdoor sports are impossible, 
except for the teams. ‘The regular undergraduates 
are therefore thrown back upon indoor sports. That 
these are of a generally riotous nature is an accident 
of culture. A certain Wisconsin judge has discov- 
ered a condition in the chapter houses of the state 
university which, with a fine historical perspective, 
he has identified as “Babylonian revels.” A clear 
case of culture diffusion. The climatic theory goes 
further. ‘This is the season of congealed precipi« 
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tation: therefore, of snowballs. Professor Hunt- 
ington, of Yale University, the leading American 
climatist, has no doubt already composed a mono- 
graph explaining the recent affair in which the 
Yale freshmen broke all the windows in all the dor- 
mitories—the most wantonly destructive act, we 
are told, since the seniors stole the fence. There 
is also temperature. It is cold. Woman is always 
most susceptible to extremes of temperature. 
—_e the co-eds smoke. At Vassar, 433 of 
them. 

Unfortunately these data are unreliable. Vari- 
ous special interests combine to distort the perspec- 
tive. Like other primitive races, college students 
are not disposed to minimize their exploits in the 
telling. Nor are their elders more objective. Par- 
ents and professors are the most impressionable 
people, while the inhabitants of college towns seem 
inspired by the perverse mania of the undertaker’s 
widow for every nasty detail of undergraduate de- 
linquency. The story is told of a college president 
in a sweet little New England town whose citizens 
came to his office so constantly as self-deputized de- 
tectives to report the misdeeds of the students, that 
he invented the following stock reply. ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are boys in this college who gamble. 
Yes, sir, gamble.” “Sir, there are men in this town 
who look in windows.” Meanwhile, the newspa- 
pers, on half-rations as to collegiate sporting news, 
very naturally go hungering and thirsting after un- 
righteousness. And as they are avid, so is the 
student lurid. 

No doubt each of these theories contains a cer- 
tain amount of truth. College students are more or 
less naughty. They have a good deal of experiment- 
ing todo. Furthermore, they do love to shock their 
elders, and to figure richly in the popular imagina- 
tion. Especially in the winter time, when there is 
nothing else to do. But behind all the trumpery of 
operatic wickedness there is another and totally dif- 
ferent phenomenon, the tragic misunderstanding 
between age and youth. This is serious. The 
cigarette smoking illustrates it. The father thun- 
ders at his son, “Young man, do you smoke cigar- 
ettes? Because if you do, your allowance stops 
today.” What should the answer be? The boy 
does smoke. He smokes cigarettes which he knows 
to be cleanly made, by the most reputable firms, of 
high grade tobacco and nothing else. He smokes 
under properly accredited auspices, in the college 
commons, in his chapter house, in the homes of his 
professors. Moreover he knows that when his fa- 
ther asks the question he is remembering that fa- 
mous day and year (“Ask dad; he knows’’) when 
but one brand circulated and that in the worst so- 
ciety, when whispers went round of arsenic in the 
paper and cocaine in the stock, when lecturers de- 
scribed to awe-struck audiences how cigarettes were 
manufactured from cigar butts raked from the gut- 
ter by the trembling claws of opium fiends. When 
the father asks the question he is not raising a 
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simple issue of fact. He means, are you a fre. 
quenter of pool rooms and saloons? Are you a 
loiterer in shady alleys? Are you an incipient dope 
habitué ? 

If it be a daughter, the issue is still sharper. In 
spite of the statistics of travel, it is still possible 
for a parent never to have witnessed undoubted 
ladies smoking cigarettes. Such a parent may be 
sincerely unaware of the tremendous spread of 
smoking among “upperclass” women. Smoking, to 
him, is the prerogative of the prostitute. When he 
discovers that his daughter has been smoking he 
treats her frankly as a lost woman. He takes her 
to a doctor to have her blood tested by the Wasser- 
man reaction. Preposterous, you say. But it has 
happened. It is a possibility in thousands of fam- 
ilies of high ideals and limited perspective. It is 
the crux of student wickedness. The wickedness of 
college students is very largely sheer misconstruc- 
tion. 

Very largely, but not wholly. Under these cir- 
cumstances the undergraduate must misbehave. It 
is a moral necessity, an unavoidable responsibility 
for the education of the old—the heaviest respon- 
sibility children are ever called upon to bear. When 
adults make asses of themselves, when they show 
themselves incapable of perceiving the realities in 
the characters of their own children but insist on 
going on in vague formulas and antediluvian cant, 
then for the children to back down, for them to 
say, “Yes, I am all that you say. But I repent. | 
will stop,” etc., etc., is sheer moral bankruptcy. No 
man, or boy, of any spunk will do it. There comes a 
point in the life of every youngster when the issue 
is presented to him whether he will follow the evi- 
dence of his own eyes and his own mind or the 
prejudices of his elders. When that point is reached 
he may seem to those elders to be bent on nothing 
but his own destruction, and to himself to be fight- 
ing the battle of his life for his inalienable birth- 
right of independent judgment. Children are 
naughty because adults are stupid. Even college 
children. It is important to remember this during 
the “breaking months,” when the Babylonian revels 


are going on. 
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What Ails American Youth? 


MONG the many discussions during the 
past few years of the behavior of American 
youth of today, a little book entitled What 

Ails Our Youth?* by Mr. George Coe of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, can fairly claim to be 
the most illuminating. He does not devote much 
space to drawing up the indictment or proving its 
assertions. He briefly summarizes the faults of the 
young people as a “craze for excitement, immersion 
in the external and superficial, lack of reverence and 
respect, disregard for reasonable restraints in con- 
duct and for reasonable reticence in speech, con- 
formity to mass sentiment, lack of individuality, liv- 
ing merely in the present and general purposeless- 
ness."” Other observers would doubtless differ from 
him as to the precise terms of the indictment, but 
that there is something of this kind to be indicted 
none will deny. The differences will arise as soon 
as the censors seck to fix the responsibility for the 
prevailing faults and to propose means of corree- 
tion. ) 

Included in the indictment, as specified by Mr. 
Coe, there is one count which, in so far as it is true, 
increases the difficulty of applying a remedy. He 
charges American youth with a lack of reverence, 
meaning thereby a want of respect for the counsel 
of their elders and their teachers—the traditional 
social authorities. No doubt irreverence is an ex- 
tremely serious fault in people who are supposed to 
receive salutary guidance from their elders; but 
there is worse to come. According to Mr. Coe their 
irreverence is justified. Their elders are the people— 
who really require correction. It is not so much the 
youth who are ailing as the society into which the 
youth are born. Their faults are traceable less to. 
relaxation of the old disc line than to the inade- 
quacy and illusoriness of the discipline itself. The 
occupations and sandlards of adults and the mean- 
ings for life that flow therefrom are chiefly respon- 
sible for the aberrations of American youth. Fa- 
thers and mothers are losing authority over their 
children because the traditional instruments of au- 
thority no longer dominate their own imaginations 
or satisfy their needs. The education which they 
receive at home and in the school does not “deal 
directly, analytically and inspiringly with modern 
opportunities for a reasonable life and modern 
hindrances thereto.” 

The momentous aspect of contemporary life is, 
according to Mr. Coe, that it forces on the people 
of today not merely new facts but new choices; and 
for new choices they are morally unprepared. The 
education which Americans, both parents and chil- 
dren in and out of school, are receiving does not 
equip them to base their choices on an actually 





* What Ails Our Youth? by George Coe. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $1.25, 


achieved knowledge of themselves or of the world. 

The development by education of the ability in the 
pupils to choose their route by virtue of authentic 
spiritual guidance is hindered by the still prevalent 
view that teaching is something done by the teacher 
to the student. Whenever activity by the pupil hap- 
pens to be stressed in the secondary school or college, 
the emphasis merely calls for active attention to 
prescribed material. The teacher determines what 
the salient subject matter is in the particular region 
to which he is introducing his students. Not being 
himself aroused to understand how far the acquire- 
ment of trustworthy knowledge depends upon the 
opening up of new routes, he satisfies himself with 
calling attention to the old landmarks and with in- 
dicating their situation on the old maps. He is the 
willing servant of purposes imposed upon him by 
the dominant social traditions and tendencies. “He 
teaches what has been, or he demonstrates how this 
or that occurs; or he shows the way to this or that 
skill.” “How different the teacher would be and 
how different would be the place of both student 
and teacher in the social structure if teaching were 
understood to he, first and foremost, the stimula- 
tion of students to 2 critical examination of the val- 
ues of our civilization."” But when American youth 
are educated on the assumption that education is a 
discipline imposed upon them by others for the real- 
ization of conventional ends, it is no wonder they 
are purposeless, unstable and vainly and trivially 

occupied. 

Clearly from this introduction Mr. Coe cherishes 
an ideal of education which departs in one essential 
respect from the prevailing teaching in high schools 
and colleges. This teaching implies a body of know- 
edge and a social order which does not need to be 
watched and reéxamined by the student. It assumes 
the existence of an ascertained body of facts and 
principles, underlying the constitution of the world, 
the nature of man, the order of society and the con- 
duct of life. The essential business of education is 
to impart to the students the facts and the principles 
and to convince them of the truth of what they 
learn. They are not trained primarily to search, 
to choose and to evaluate but to remember and to 
believe. Educators like Mr. Coe are no longer 
satisfied with such a conception of the subject mat- 
ter and the process of education. They consider 
the body of facts and meanings which we inherit 
from the past as indications of a truth which is un- 
folding in human practice and consciousness and 
which would not continue to unfold unless each suc- 
ceeding generation and each successfully educated 
individual were prepared to reéxamine its founda- 
tions and were disposed to doubt its conclusions. 
Education cultivates human beings who are capable 
of contributing to this unfolding body of facts and 
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meanings. Unless the students are able to criticize 
existing social and moral values as a part of the 
process of studying them and as a preparation for 
choosing their own goal and their route to it, they 
will from Mr. Coe’s point of view remain unedu- 
cated. He condemns as fatally deficient any tech- 
nical or occupational training which is limited to the 
achievement of uncriticized ends. 

Education which does not prepare young people 
to choose for themselves becomes a serious obstacle 
to the salutary mobility and versatility of human 
life. Mr. Coe seeks to place the energy of youth be- 
hind social progress, and to that end he wishes edu- 
cation to release the latent variability of human na- 
ture and particularly of the young. He does not 
believe that the “good” child or youth is the child or 
youth which obeys and imitates its elders with docil- 
ity. He much prefers insubordinate young people 
who set up in life for themselves. It is they chiefly 
who introduce the novelty into living which, if it is 
absent, condemns to a sterilizing sham the pretence 
to moral individuality. Unless education can suc- 
ceed in cultivating variability, it will be impossible 
in his opinion for modern civilization to adapt its 
institutions and traditions to the needs and unfold- 
ing of human life. 

Mr. Coe attributes the present indisposition to 
cultivate the variability of youth quite as much, if 
not more, to the defects of religious as to the de- 
fects of secular education. It is, of course, the re- 
ligion of any society which chiefly determines the 
behavior to which its members attach ultimate val- 
ues. The Christian religion, as it is now taught, is 
in his opinion communicating to the young a stupe- 
fying toxin rather than a stimulating leaven. Chris- 
tian teachers have not modified their instruction to 
meet the changes which the increasing fascination 
and success of secular occupations have introduced 
into the life of the Christian community. While 
they continued in their minds’ eye scrupulously and 
loyally to preserve by education a faith once and for 
al! revealed to the Saints, their religion in its actual 
application to life was being insensibly but radically 
modified by its necessary adjustment to an indus- 
trialized economy and a nationalized politics. Mod- 
ern industry and the modern state have revolution- 
ized the demands which aspiring human beings of 
today necessarily make upon Christian education, 
but hitherto only a few Christian educators have 
understood the need of developing the resources of 
Christianity in order to satisfy the demand. 

Mr. Coe’s discussion of what ails our youth cul- 
minates in a brief account of what ails our civiliza- 
tion. The values which modern civilization achieves 
are, as he sees it, narrowly distributed, the bases not 
being humanity, but race, class or sheer economic 
power. The youth of today are prevented from 
obtaining real freedom by limitations of opportu- 
nity, by defective education, by economic pressure 


and by governmental action. ‘When we think we’ 


are following principles, we have drifted into servi- 
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tude to the machinery that we have created.” “Re- 
ligion itself has become institutionalized, unpro- 
phetic and self-deceived.” “Education, as it is gen- 
erally administered, gives insufficient encouragement 
to individuality, initiative, real thinking and jucy- 
mei, anc crtativeness.” Failing to assimilate the 
‘iuplications of freedom, it prepares the young to 
endure rather than correct the blunders of their 
leaders and elders. It is impotent to lead modern 
society out of partisanship, propaganda, class clivi- 
sions and provincialism and self-satisfaction into a 
more humane, objective and invigorating moral and 
intellectual atmosphere. Its very dogmas and as- 
sumptions are no longer innocent in their com- 
placency. The deepest scepticism of our own time 
is that which is embedded in the Tec. 
vailing conventions, customs and institutio t 
is the scepticism of maturity, not of youth.” 

Mr. Coe has no confidence in the correctives 
which age with its present equipment can apply to 
youth. On the contrary he asks their elders to 
welcome demonstrations of independence on the 
part of the young, particularly when accompanied 
by a disposition to criticize. The old have at least as 
much to learn from the variability of youth as the 
young have from the conventions of age. “Youth 
overvalues its raw power; age overvalues its own 
habits. The corrective for both is objectivity which 
is possible only through the policy of ever-renewed 
free criticism carried on codperatively.” “Such a 
discipline would demand of the mature as the very 
essence of a liberated maturity the practice by them 
of a neglected virtue—the virtue of confession and 
repentance.” They cannot attain objectivity in re- 
lation to their own personal welfare and the welfare 
of their society unless they incorporate a persistently 
repentant disposition into their conduct of life. In 
no other way can they prepare themselves for what 
Mr. Coe takes to be the one trustworthy corrective 
for the aiiments of modern youth—“conscious par- 
ticipation with God and their fellow men in the crea- 
tion of a new order of society.” 

Throughout this argument Mr. Coe attaches a 
function to criticism which it will be difficult for 
many people to understand. Criticism is usually 
considered equivalent to dissent. It is taken to be 
the opposite of positive belief. It is the enemy of 
constructive human activity and the father of dis- 
sension, irresponsibility and inertia. Mr. Coe places 
a wholly different valuation on criticism. Accord- 
ing to him it is the uncritical assertion of beliefs or 
ends which provokes dissension, irresponsibility and 
inertia rather than their critical assertion. To be 
tentative and relative belongs to the nature of spe- 
cific beliefs and purposes. If we accept them un- 
critically, we compromise their fruitful relation to 
life. Beliefs are not oracles or commands; they are 
merely one of the necessary means of communica- 
tion with other people. Their function is to open 
up the doors and windows from one structure of 
human behavior to another. By keeping them con- 
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stantly exposed to criticism, we act as if human be- 
ings possessed undeveloped possibilities which we 
were not justified in subordinating to existing pat- 
terns and formulas. Criticism in this sense is the 
conscience of the human soul. It should accompany 
all the operations of mind as a benignant detective. 
Unless we assign to it the task of shadowing search- 
ingly our traditions and ideas, life will always be 
struggling to escape from what we understand by 
truth, and truth will justify the attempt of life to 
escape by constantly threatening to confine life in a 
prison. 

In fact we may, I believe, safely and usefully 
attach an even more constructive function to criti- 
cism, considered in its most essential aspect, than 
dog r. Coe. Criticism, as he conceives it, helps 
t about social progress by persistently asso- 
ciating social activity and conviction with conscious 
inspection and revaluation. He expects by the 
practice of inveterate criticism to release the young 
people of America from subservience to a discipline 
which hinders them in codperating with their fellows 
for the cause of social reconstruction. But if criti- 
cism in the sense of the inveterate conscious search- 
ing of our social behavior is as constructive as Mr. 
Coe claims, may we not, by setting up benignant 
detectives to search every process of individual be- 
havior, accomplish for individual development a re- 
sult analogous to that which Mr. Coe hopes to ac- 
complish for society? Indeed, if the object of edu- 
cation is to prepare human beings to choose for 
themselves among several possible alternatives in- 
stead of disposing them to repeat preéxisting 
choices, do not the pupils need emancipation just as 
much from subservience to their own personal 
habits as from the prescriptions of society? Con- 
sciousness is the only agency which human beings 
may invoke to prepare themselves for novel specific 
responses to the demands of specific situations. May 
not education by cultivating the will and the ability 
to accompany individual as well as social behavior 
by disinterested, persistent and searching scrutiny 
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enable its beneficiaries, both adult and adolescent, to 
see through their existing patterns of behavior and 
call to their assistance those possibilities in their 
physical inheritance which their actual experience 
has left undeveloped? 

It would be foolhardy to answer these questions 
confidently and authoritatively on the basis of exist- 
ing knowledge and experience. Only recently has 
education been conceived as a means of unfolding 
the undeveloped possibilities of individual and so- 
cial life, and only very recently have educators be- 
gun to understand that the systematic critical re-. 


examination of social institutions and patterns, in- 


stead of infecting social activities With awkward and 
apprehensive self-consciousness or paralyzing doubt, 
may bé indispensable to the very survival of a pro- 
gressive society. But if criticism, erected inte a 
systematic distipline, seems to be an available 
method of objectifying the latent values of social 
life, it is certainly pertinent to inquire whether dis- 
interested critical scrutiny, elaborated into a method 
tor the conduct of individual life, may not perform 
an analogous service for individual development. 
Mr. Coe apparently expects to objectify the latent 
values of individual life as a by-product of socia! 
education, but a disinterested critical consciousness, 
as we know it, has no residence outside of individ- 
ual minds. If it is capable of the constructive social 
transformation attributed to it by Mr. Coe, it surely 
must also be capable of increasing the significance 
and the range of those choices which give ultimate 
value to individual life. The question which I am 
asking is this: Is it possible to augment the objec- 
tivity and the versatility of the response of the in- 
dividual mind to life by cultivating the range, the 
plasticity, the inveteracy and the intensity of the con- 
sciousness which the individual fastens on his own 
behavior? If it is possible, is it not of the utmost 
importance for educational research to consider the 
means whereby such intensification of consciousness 
can be brought about ? 


Fi C. 


A 


Federalism as a Method 


ONTROVERSY over the Child Labor 
Amendment appears to be developing into 

a general debate between those who op- 

pose extensions of federal power on the one hand 
and those who favor such extensions on the other. 
This debate, reviving historic issues, may be pro- 
longed and may have a decisive influence on na- 
tional policy. It is of the utmost importance that 
it be conducted as fruitfully as possible; yet its 
present tendency is to lay undue stress on abstract 
principles and precedents, while the objects in view 
and the best means of attaining them are in danger 
of becoming fogbound in the confusions of the argu- 
ment. It may be of advantage at the beginning to 





attempt to clear some of these confusions out of the 
way, in the light of economic realities. 

One frequent confusion is that which mixes the 
argument for or against action by government with 
the argument for state as opposed to federal legis- 
lation. There are good reasons for believing that 
certain kinds of conduct cannot effectively be regu- 
lated by law. There are good reasons for favoring 
the regulation of certain kinds of conduct by social 
standards, by economic pressures, or by autonomous 
group action, rather than by political government. 
But such considerations are irrelevant to the ques- 
tion whether, if political regulation is desirable, it 
shall be applied by the state alone or by the federal 
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government as well. For instance, one may believe 
that prohibition is a dangerous policy, because it 
places upon government a task which it cannot exe- 
cute. But that is no argument for state rather than 
federal legislation. In order to establish a case in 
favor of state as opposed to national prohibition 
one would, after conceding a general desirability of 
the measure, have to establish the dubious proposi- 
tion that the individual states could cope with the 
task of eliminating widespread private habits and 
extinguishing a highly profitable industry better than 
could the federal government, or a combination of 
the two. And because federal prohibition of alcohol 
may be unpopular or impractical is no reason for 
opposing, say, federal prohibition of counterfeiting. 

This confusion may be illustrated again by a 
contention of some intelligent opponents of the 
Child Labor Amendment to the effect that the best 
argument against child labor is that it is inconsistent 
with efficiency. This may be true; if true and gen- 
erally believed by employers it might eliminate the 
need for legislation, either state or federal. But if 
an employer of child labor has, or is generally be- 
lieved to have, a real competitive advantage, legis- 
lation of some sort would appear to be necessary. 
Whether it ought to be exclusively state or federal 
and state would depend in part on other economic 
factors such as the margin of the advantage and 
the extent of the competitive markets. According 
to the census of 1920, there were 39,000 children 
between ten and sixteen in textile mills, 12,000 in 
clothing manufacture, 13,000 in iron and steel mills, 
10,000 in lumber and furniture factories, 7,000 in 
shoe factories and 6,000 in coal mines. Do these 
children cost more to their employers than would 
adults in the same operations? Perhaps, but it is 
hard to prove, and is not generally believed. Are 
the industries in which they work competitive across 
state borders? Apparently; unless opponents of 
federal legislation can prove the contrary they have 
a poor case. 

General arguments against centralized social or 
economic control also do not necessarily imply a 
preference for state legislation. There is a wide- 
spread disposition to favor autonomy of social 
groups, the development of a limited or functional 
type of administration which is compatible with 
diverse needs, closeness to the problem in hand, 
popular education, economic power, effective re- 
sponsibility. There is much to be said for this ten- 
dency. But it cannot be identified with a support of 
“local self-government” except in so far as the com- 
position and interest of the groups in question are 
geographical, are limited to the several localities 
and can be sufficiently affected by local legislation. 
Even a brief glance at the important social-economic 
problems of modern society will show, I believe, 
that many of them concern groups which are primar- 
ily occupational rather than geographical in nature, 
and extend far beyond the boundaries of single 
states. Autonomy and self-government do not im- 
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ply government solely by local geographical units, 
If, for instance, it were found desirable to prevent 
too much centralization of power by the bankers, 
and to distribute such power to other groups such 
as farmers or laborers, the chances are that federal! 
legislation would be of more aid in the transfer 
than state. 

A second type of confusion is that which arises 
from the assumption that there are two mutually 
exclusive principles—centralization and decentrali- 
zation—only one of which can be generally applied. 
This confusion has roots in our political history, but 
it has little relevance to the present cconomic order, 
There are, for instance, distinctions which arise in 
business administration between what can best be 
done locally or by a limited group and what can best 
be done by centralized action. But the problem 
of drawing such distinctions is not solved by adopt. 
ing an absolute principle of centralization on the 
one hand or of localization on the other, or even 
by favoring either tendency on general grounds. It 
is a problem of technique, which is solved by analyz- 
ing the purpose in view and relating the means to 
the end. Big business has encountered and decided 
this problem many times, as have other national! 
units of economic administration such as trade 
unions and farmers’ codperatives. Economy of pro- 
duction is served by enlarging the unit of manufac. 
ture up to the point of maximum efficiency, and then 
establishing new units. Sales management or mar- 
ket policies may be more highly centralized than 
production. Financing may be more centralized 
than either. There has recently been published an 
extremely intelligent article by an executive of a 
national manufacturing corporation owning many 
plants, in which he shows how the policy control of 
the parent company is devised to fit the necessity 
of local decisions. This corporation manufactures 
hundreds of articles for competitive markets on 
which prices must be changed frequently in accord- 
ance with business conditions and sales require- 
ments. To regulate such decisions wisely is a task 
vastly more complex than any which has been set 
for political government. It cannot be done solely 
either by central control or by local autonomy. Yet 
business has not given up the task, but has suc 
ceeded in establishing a national policy, related to 
its own major objective, which combines in a sal: 
utary way centralization with decentralization. If 
we should stop talking of centralization versus de- 
centralization as principles, and instead consider 
how both as methods might best be combined to 
produce the results we want, we should make more 
progress in the science of political administration 
than we do. 


guish between the relative capacity of federal and 
state governments in administrative work and the 
necessary scope of effective political action in cco- 
nomic matters. It is sometimes said that the federal 
government is becoming topheavy because it is cx 
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trusted with so many tasks and that it is not fitted 
to undertake more responsibilities. It is said that 
state governments may be more effective because 
closer to the problems and persons concerned. But 
that, if true, does not alter many economic situa- 
tions which, if they are to be politically controlled, 
must be controlled on a national scale. We have 
realized that railroads, whose physical plant and 
operations cross state borders, must be regulated 
nationally. But many other important industries 
are as genuinely incapable of salutary regulation 


solely by state governments. ‘Any industry buying that has been said, still make a case either for or 


or selling mainly in national markets cannot be well 
regulated in any way which materially affects costs 
or prices without the aid of the federal government. 
If the industry is competitive, the regulated competi- 
tors may suffer; if it is monopolized, it may escape 
regulation by moving its plants. If the plants are 
permanently localized, regulation in the interest of 
one state may seriously affect consumers in other 
states. In any case a reliance solely on state action 
brings about the illogical situation of political forces 
working on a different scale from economic ones, 
and perhaps at cross purposes with each other. 
This is by no means an academic observation. 
Large-scale production and distribution of electric 
power, now coming to be of first importance, is 
interstate in nature. Lither it will be developed in 
a disorderly way, or it will be controlled by private 
economic forces in their own interest, or it will be 
controlled at least in part by the federal govern- 
ment. The separate state governments are in- 
adequate instruments of super-power regulation. 
Likewise it is impossible to conceive wise economic 
regulation of coal by the separate states, and coal 


is a notoriously sick industry which ought in some 
way to be regulated. Most of the basic industries~ 


are just as truly interstate as these, and if at any 
time political action concerning them should become 
desirable, federal action will be necessary. In 
addition to such admittedly national industries, there 
are rapidly growing national combinations of units, 
each of which serves a locality and is ordinarily 
conceived as a distinctly local concern. Chain 
stores furnish one example; the baking “‘trust’’ is 
another; even milk distribution is undergoing na- 
tional consolidation. In such cases local regulation 
for some purpose may be effective, but even here 
dificulties arise because of the inferior power of the 
local political unit in comparison with the immense 
resources pitted against it. The experience of local 
communities in attempting to regulate public util- 
ities which are controlled by large holding com- 
panies is a case in point. If it should be desired to 
regulate national policies of these concerns, such as 
decisions having to do with the allocation of capital, 
or with “vertical’’ combinations which go back from 
distribution to manufacture and raw materials, local 
action alone would be ineffective indeed. It may be 
good policy not to attempt much political regulation 
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of industry. But if regulation is desirable, objec- 
tions having to do with inefficiency of federal ad- 
ministration do not necessarily indicate that exclu- 
sive state regulation is better, because state regula- 
tion may in the nature of the case be insufficient. 
The necessary task may be rather to improve fed- 
eral administration. 

What | have tried to indicate is merely that dog- 
mas in this field of discussion are as likely to be 
obstructive to accomplishment as they are in any 
other human activity. One might, admitting all 


against any specific extension of federal activity— 
though it would be a different sort of case from 
those usually put forward. But one would be wary 
of a generalized opposition to or support of such 
extensions. At present I believe there is far more 
danger from dogmatic opposition to the use of 
federal power than from dogmatic support of it. 
This arises from two considerations—the probable 
necessity of increasing economic control in the fu- 
ture, and the irrelevant obstacles of law, tradition 
and interest which make such extension extremely 
dificult. If we are to have political aid in the or- 
dering of superpower, coal, distribution of com- 
modities, and in other basic economic activities 
which are rapidly becoming more rather than less 
centralized, if we are to have a national system of 
employment exchanges, governmental unemploy- 
ment insurance or other social legislation of na- 
tional importance, if political instruments are to 
assist in the control of the economic surplus and the 
allocation of capital investments in such a way as to 
avoid waste and raise standards of living, we shall 
need the privilege of utilizing the federal govern- 
ment whenever and wherever its use will be of real 
help in such projects. One does not have to pre- 
judge the desirability of this type of activity or to 
be a dogmatic adherent of centralization in order 
to see the importance of keeping the way open for 
possible use of federal power. And the difficulty of 
bringing about extensions of that power seems al- 
ready too great without additional negative pres- 
sure from‘conscientious liberals, when we consider 
the disposition of the courts, the cumbersome 
process of consfitutional amendment, the tradition 
of states’ rights and the immense resources of the 
interests, which oppose federal control, not because 
they want state control but because they want con- 
trol by themselves. It is no accident that sincere 
liberals who oppose any specific extension of federal 
activity find themselves nine times out of ten on the 
same side with private interests and political ma- 
chines which entertain totally different social pur- 
poses. This does not of itself invalidate the posi- 
tion of these liberal opponents, but it does place 
them under a special obligation to avoid generaliza- 
tions of their attitude which are unwarranted by 
their aims or by the facts. 
GEORGE SOULE. 
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Women 


N a basement in Washington not long ago five 
hundred ladies sat for a week and considered 
war, its causes and cures. Then they arose and 

went their several ways, to report what they had 
thought and heard to 5,000,000 other ladies whose 
representatives they were. 

Anyone who wished to see that interesting speci- 
men, the American clubwoman, at her best, could 
not have done better than to drop in at one of the 
sessions of this conference. These were officially 
selected delegates from nine important, national or- 
ganizations* who had come together from all over 
the United States, paying their expenses out of their 
own handbags, because they believed that war is 
an undesirable institution and that intelligent study 
might well be applied to its origins and possible 
remedies. Most of them were middle aged and well 
gowned, the sort of person who is accustomed to 
being addressed as ‘“‘Madam Chairman” in her own 
right, for all they sat so meekly now under other 
gavels. A few were very young and even better 
gowned—examples of that interesting species which 
the Y. W. C. A.’s and women's colleges are turn- 
ing out in these equal-suffrage times, who cut their 
teeth on Robert's Rules, and lose their inhibitions 
before their pigtails. 

Presiding over the five hundred were some of the 
notable figures in the contemporaneous history of 
women’s affairs: Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, vet- 
eran of forty battlefields for equal rights, looking 
forward to forty more struggles for causes not less 
worthy, a woman with a mind like a nickel-plated 
dynamo, and a personality which, if you insist on 
interpretation in masculine terms, is a combination 
of Gladstone and Savonarola, with a dash of Dis- 
raeli; Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, past president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a job 
which requires twice the diplomacy of a Talleyrand, 
and eighteen times the integrity; Mrs. Percy Pen- 
nybacker, another past president of the G. F. W. C., 
the true Peter Pan of club presidents, who conducts 
a meeting as Mengelberg does an orchestra, with 
the wrists, and gets equally admirable results; Miss 
Belle Sherwin of the National League of Women 
Voters, with an intellect so cool and crystal clear 
that in its presence fuzzy-minded male “statesmen”’ 
shrivel up to nothing, like salted slugs; and many 
others who have been similarly schooled with nearly 
or quite similar results. 

Chief of these results is efficiency without cynic- 





© These were the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National League of Women Voters, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, the American Association of University Women, 
the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the National Council of Jewish Women, the National Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, and the Federation of Women’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions of North America. 
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ism; this reporter, who has been attending public 
meetings of various sorts for a fifth of a century, 
wishes to make deposition that no group of men 
whom he ever saw or heard of can assemble and con. 
duct affairs so competently and yet spiritedly as 
these ladies. It isn’t merely that the meetings began 
and ended on time, or that thirty minute speakers 
spoke for thirty minutes; but that the participating 
audience also played its part incredibly well. Ques. 
tions from the floor were really questions, not mi- 
nority reports; and they showed that the preceding 
speeches had been listened to and understood, a phie- 
nomenon incomparable. 

The convention, furthermore, was honest in its 
agenda. Some of the causes of war are considered 
proper themes for parlor orators, and some are 
not; and the ladies heard both sorts discussed. They 
heard, that is, about the threat of overpopulation 
as well as the threat of military mindedness; about 
immigration laws as well as the machinations of 
munitioneers; about not only the desirability of ar- 
bitration, but the menace of economic rivalry. And 
despite the fact that this conference was in no sense 
a “radical” one, that participation was carefully con- 
fined to organizations which are not, so to speak, 
professionally devoted to the cause of peace, that iis 
speakers were nearly all the scientific-minded, ev- 
pert variety,* the general tenor of the discussion, 
and the conclusions arrived at were about the samme 
which would have been reached by a conference far 
less conservative in color. 

It was interesting to note, for instance, that the 
representatives of these nine national organizations 
with their combined membership of 5,000,000 were 
overwhelmingly, almost unanimously, in favor of 
America’s participating in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Though for sound diplomatic 
reasons they did not give official endorsement, the\ 
were almost or guite as unanimous in favoriny 
America’ joining the League. They gave every 
evidence, official and unofficial, of approving the 
Protocol of Geneva—by all odds the most radical 
plan ever considered by the great powers. 

It was also interesting to observe that practically 
every one of the speakers shared these views. In 
the case of a few, of course, like Messrs. Hudson, 
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* The list included President Coolidge, Judge Florence Allen, 
Prof. James T. Shotwell, David Hunter Miller, George W. 
Wickersham, Prof. J. W. Garner, Brigadier-General Lord 
Thomson, Major-General John F. O’Ryan, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Pierrepont Noyes, General Henry T. Allen, Prof. Ed- 
ward M. Earle, James G. Macdonald, John Foster Dulles, Bruce 
Bliven, William S. Culbertson, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, Sir Wil- 
loughby Dickinson, Dr. Manley O. Hudson, Raymond Fosdick, 
Miss Grace Abbott, Prof. Herbert Feis, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Dr. Julius Klein, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Dr. Alfred E. Zimmern, Allen 
Wardwell, Prof. Pittman Potter, Prof. Donald Taft, Samuel G. 
Inman, Dr. Frank J. Goodnow and Prof. Warren Thompson. 
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Shotwell and Wickersham, this was well known in 
advance; but in the case of others, as Mrs. Catt 
was careful to point out, the speaker's attitude was 
not ascertained. He was asked to come because 
he was a recognized authority on some problem 
within the scope of the conference. The unanimity 
of these men in supporting America’s participation 
in the existing League and the existing Court (some 
of them, of course, wanted reservations) was im- 
pressive if not surprising. 

Another aspect which had both these qualities 
was the hostility displayed toward Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, and especially the attitude 
of the irreconcilables on foreign affairs. It appeared 
less in what the speakers said—though it was 
there—than in the applause they evoked. There is 
food for thought in the fact that five hundred such 
women hold the opinion they evidently do hold of 
the intelligence and honesty of a fairly large group 
of members of the Upper House. 

Not the least striking aspect of the conference, 
and a refutation of the charge that women do not 
know how to conduct their business in a businesslike 
way, was the efficiency with which the facts pre- 
sented before it were written into conclusions, and 
the groundwork laid for continuing action—action 
both in the detailed study of war’s causes and 
cures, and in educating the general population as to 
what should, can and must be done if war is to be 
abolished.* The members of the conference were 
urged to seek the creation of local associations in 
their own communities composed of existing organ- 
izations of men and women, to work for peace. 
Also, each of the nine codperating organizations 
will hold a special meeting in every state, at which 
the delegates who were present will make a full re- 
port on what they learned at Washington. The 
persons present at each of these 432 state confer- 
ences will in turn carry the news to their own citics 
and towns. The ladies mean business. 





* The report declared that “the basis of peace is an intellectual 
and spiritual problem” and called upon the people of the United 
States “to unite to break down national and racial prejudices and 
fears, and to build up a spirit of friendship and trust among the 
peoples of the world.” It said that “the cure of war requires a 
permanent international organization as its instrument” and “while 
realizing that the final cure of war lies within the spiritual heal- 
ing of the nations,” recognized “the necessity for ameliorating 
agencies and activities of immediate service.” 

Several specific measures were advocated: 

Work for the outlawry of war, including (1) enactment through 
an adequate agency of an international law declaring that war is 
a crime in which aggressor nations should be dealt with as crim- 
inal; (2) the use of international machinery through which such 
a law can become operative among all nations. “This involves 
and actually compels permanent world organization which shall 
be continuously operative.” 

The United States’ adherence to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. 

The codification of international law. 

The restoration in the Department of State of the United States 
of the office of Under Secretary of State for Peace. 

Multiplying of such arbitration treaties as contribute to inter- 
national conciliation. 

The initiation or sharing by the United States in movements 

king toward reduction of armaments, 
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It is well, of course, to keep a sense of propor- 
tion in recording these activities. Wars are not 
abolished by ladies passing resolutions in the base- 
ment of a Washington hotel. The conference pro- 
duced no monumental discoveries about the causes 
of war; and obviously, the study which lay behind 
the final report was superficial and hasty. It is 
gravely to be doubted whether anybody’s mind was 
changed by sitting through the eighteen sessions. 
As usual, the preachers addressed their admonitions 
to the saved. The damned stayed away. 

(In fact, some unrepentant pro-war professional 
patriots held a meeting of their own, after the con- 
ference had closed, in which they denounced what 
one of them, Captain Harold Spencer, gallantly 
called “‘the Catt Convention.” Such serious and 
important allegations were made as that “the speak- 
ers before the conference with only two exceptions 
are present or past officials of the League, or would 
like to be”; and that “Mrs. Raymond Robbins, one 
of the persons present, once carried a red flag in 
Chicago.” Mrs. Haviland H. Lund, who intro- 
duced the latter weighty news, promptly withdrew 
it on being assured from the floor that it was false.) 

While we must not overrate the Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, neither must we under- 
rate it. For it remains true that war will be abol- 
ished, if it ever is, by concerted action of govern- 
ments; that governments will be no better than 
they are prodded into being by the citizenry behind 
them; that the citizenry will only bring pressure to 
bear when they know what is the matter and what 
needs to be done; and that no meeting to consider 
these latter pints, in any country at any time, has 
brought into Play greater intellectual and spiritual 
forces than were mustered for the Washington con 
ference of 1925. 


B. B. 


While the conference did not advocate America’s joining the 
League of Nations, it did “recognize the immense service ren- 
dered by the League to the ideals that are dominant in the United 
States,” and added that since “it is the only functioning world 
organization providing for the realization of those ideals,” our 
government “should enlarge our responsibilities in League plans 
and codperate in its activities.” And particularly, “inasmuch as 
the Protocol of Geneva is the most advanced proposal ever made 
for the outlawry of war,” the United States should “hold itself 
ready to take sympathetic and coéperative action in the further- 
ance of the success of the Protocol.” 

In regard to economic causes of war the conference recommended 
international codperation to the following ends: 

General access to natural resources. 

Development of international channels of distribution and agen- 
cies of communication. 

Establishment of an industrial code between nations to set up 
minimum standards for conditions of employment, prevent the 
exploitation of labor of children and remove industrial injustices 
between competing nations. 

To bring this about, it advocated international conferences on 
world resources, the distribution of raw materials, and the es- 
tablishment of commercial and industrial codes. It suggested 
utilizing existing agencies, such as the economic section of the 
League of Nations and the International Labor Office. 

The conference recommended work toward educating the public 
on behalf of peace, through the press, motion pictures and in par- 
ticular, through the text-books used by school children. 
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The Last Phase of Anatole France 


France, two important books of memoirs 

have appeared. One of these, Anatole 
France en Pantoufles, is by M. Jean-Jacques Brous- 
son, France’s secretary during the preparation of 
the Vie de Jeanne d’Arc (1908) ; the other, Anatole 
France a la Béchellerie, deals with the last ten 
years of his life when he had retired from Paris 
to the country. These two books produce a rather 
different impression from the Propos d’Anatole 
France published three years before France’s death 
by Paul Gsell. M. Gsell, with his antique phrases 
and his eighteenth century colophons, built up a 
full-dress effigy of the more popular side of France's 
literary personality. It is all ““M. Bergeret,” “M. 
l'abbé Coignard,” “notre bon maitre.” The great 
humanist, on his days of reception, in his ornamental 
dressing-gown and skull-cap, is shown- gracefully 
making game of stupidity and tranquilly vindicat- 
ing truth. His large house in the Villa Said, with 
its elaborate furnishings and its museum of antiques, 
is described as “la chaumiére du sage.” 

MM. Brousson and Le Goff, on the other hand, 
present more candid and more interesting portraits. 
Though the two books deal in general with quite 
different phases of France’s activity—Le Goff re- 
porting almost nothing but political conversations, 
whereas Brousson shows France chiefly preoccupied 
with women and objets d’art—they are in agree- 
ment in emphasizing certain phases of France’s 
character which do not appear in Gsell. With much 
appreciation of France’s brilliance and charm, which 
are preserved most vividly in both accounts, both 
writers are not unwilling to let one feel that, under 
his legendary attitude of tolerance and benevolence, 
they suspected the old man of insincerity, selfish- 
ness and even coldness. M. Brousson represents 
him as receiving his friends with warm embraces 
and effusions of enthusiasm and then ridiculing them 
in the most ruthless manner behind their backs. M. 
Le Goff taxes him with inconsistency in his political 
position: he cannot understand why France should 
have continued to profess Socialism when he had 
no longer any faith in the Socialists, why he should 
publicly have approved a communist revolution 
which would, in M. Le Goff’s opinion, have proved 
fatal to everything which in private France most 
applauded and enjoyed, nor why, since he had 
been at pains to profess radical views in 
time of peace, he should have been so cau- 
tious about criticizing French policy during 
the War when criticism was most needed: when Le 
Goff spoke one day of France’s collection of pa- 
triotic articles, Sur la Voie Glorieuse, France re- 
plied: “Yes, I have written and talked like my con- 
cierge. I’m ashamed of it, but it was necessary.” 
So strongly does the conception of France as fun- 
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damentally self-centered and indifferent seem to 
have impressed itself upon M. Le Goff that even 
when he finds the old man in tears over the sudden 
death of his daughter, he cannot bring himself to be. 
lieve in his sincerity but suspects him of having ar. 
ranged a scene and reports a week afterwards with 
something like satisfaction that France’s spirits are 
as good as ever. 

France’s death was the provocation for another 
document which presents a still more unconventional! 
view of him. The former Dadaists, now for some 
time disbanded but called together again by this 
common cause, published on the day of France's 
funeral a leaflet entitled Un Cadavre. In this 
manifesto, the former standard-bearers of the slo- 
gan “Dada crache tout” charge France in the most 
insulting possible terms with a sterile and inhuman 
scepticism and characterize him as a cynic and a 
“sinistre bonhomme,”’ at the same time that they 
try to turn him to ridicule by dwelling ghoulishly on 
the details of his illness and death. Having ce. 
liberately assumed the réle of hyenas, they are 
pleased to reproach France for heartlessness. 
“Without God, without touching love!” declaims 
Pierre Drieu la Rochelle, as if with tears in his 
eyes, “without insupportable despair, without mag- 
nificent anger, without definitive defeats, without 
complete victories!” “That sceptic, that amiable 
sceptic leaves me cold,” protests Joseph Delteil. 
“It is for passion that I become impassioned. It is 
optimism, faith, ardor and blood which arouse me!” 
They accuse him also of cowardice, of compromise, 
of traditionalism, of patriotism, of realism, of be- 
traying the French Revolution in Les Dieux ont Soi, 
and of displaying an insufficient interest in the activi- 
ties of the younger generation. 

One asks oneself what reality may have lain be. 
hind all this. Why do Brousson and Le Goff both 
produce the impression that there was somehow 
something wrong with France’s later years and why 
do the young French writers, even apart from the 
Dadaists, tend to throw him overboard altogether / 
The attitude of his biographers may be partially 
explained by the satisfaction which ordinary peo- 
ple feel in observing the infirmities of great men: 
Brousson, who is reported to have quarrelled with 
France, indeed carries his insistence on France's 
malice so far that we suspect him of having profited 
in this respect by the lesson of the Master; and 
M. Le Goff, who cannot understand that a man may 
remain lcyai to a party yet at the same time be 
sceptical of all parties, is without doubt a case of 
a simple intelligence trying to grasp a complex one 
In the case of the young writers, every literary gen- 
eration begins by repudiating the last, and the gen- 
eration which have survived the War in France have 
no doubt special reasons for impatience with the 
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traditional French suavity, irony, moderation and 
devotion to the past which distinguish the insin- 
cerities of French official speeches and the banalities 
of the Academicians as well as the art of an Anatole 
France. Besides, even in the eighties, when it was 
new, France was not especially sympathetic with 
Symbolism; and they are all Symbolists now. 

Yet France’s later work, if one considers it apart 
from the rest, produces an impression which is not 
inconsistent with that conveyed by these biographers 
and critics. It is customary, in writing of France, 
to divide his career into two periods: before the 
Dreyfus case and after. In the first period, he is a 
kindly sceptic and fastidious connoisseur of ideas in 
imitation of his master Renan, whose attitude 
toward the origins of Christianity he dramatizes in 
Les Noces Corinthiennes, whose adventures in 
Sicily are said to have furnished the basis of Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard and who finally supplies 
France (in the preface to Drames Philosophiques ) 
with the celebrated phrase about viewing human 
life with irony and pity which France is usually 
credited with having invented himself. With the 
Dreyfus case, his social conscience is aroused and 
he begins to interest himself in contemporary life: 
all his political pamphleteering and almost all his 
novels which deal directly with the contemporary 
world are included in the period between Le Lys 
Rouge and Crainquebille. Here—in Histoire Con- 
temporaine especially—he strikes what is perhaps 
his most satisfactory vein: the indulgent smile of 
Sylvestre Bonnard has been rescued from sentimen- 
tality by the awakening of more vivid and personal 
feelings and the irony has not-yet arrived at a pitch 
where it makes the pity sound insincere. 

But about 1908, with the publication of Jeanne 
d’Arc, he seems to enter upon a new phase. In the 
preface to this history, after a discussion of pa- 
triotism and a prediction of the European war dis- 
tinguished by a political acumen of which M. Le 
Goff reports many striking examples, France con- 
cludes as follows: “I have not been able to refrain 
from expressing on these important matters the 
truth as it appears to me; it is a great satisfaction 
to say what one believes useful and just.’’ Can one 
help feeling that this note of complacent candor has 
already begun to ring false? There follows the elab- 
orate history of Jeanne d’Arc with its realistic dry- 
ness and its relentless anti-clericalism—reworked, on 
France’s own admission to Brousson, from an ear- 
lier version “written for the sanctimonious” and full 
of literary “pAtisserie.”” From now on France pro- 
duces a series of books of extreme harshness and 
pessimism: L’Ile des Pingouins, Les Sept Femmes 
de la Barbe-Bleue, Les Dieux ont Soif, La Révolte 
des Anges—these strike a vein quite distinct from 
any of his previous ones. Here his ridicule becomes 
for the first time really ferocious. In these latter 
books there is not only much sensuality and little 
love but not even, what is surprising in France, 
much charming sensuality. Two of these, La 
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onstrate the ultimate futility of such a revolution 
as France has in his public character been sr cate 
ing by showing that it must eventually give rise to 
a tyranny as oppressive as the one it has displaced. 
And another, L’Ile des Pingouins, predicts the com- 
plete destruction of society by in@ustrialism and the 
reversion of mankind again to the primitive life of 
the fields and forests with the whole miscarriage of 
civilization to be gone through with again. [ven 
the Contes de Jacques Tournebroche-—so dry and 
with so little real gaiety—are singularly unsatisfac- 
tory in a genre in which France has formerly been 
peculiarly happy. This is recognizably the man who 
is reported by M. Le Goff to have replied in answe 

to a question about the future: “The future? But, 
my poor friend, there is no future—there is noth- 

ing. Everything will begin the same again—people 
will build things and then tear them down and so 
on for ever. So long as men are unable to get out- 
side themselves or to free themselves from their 
passions, nothing will ever change. There will be 
some periods which will be more peaceful and oth- 
ers which will be more troubled; men will continue 
to kill each other and afterwards they will go back 
to business again.” 

During the years of the War and after, France 
returned to the memories of his boyhood, which 
he had already made the subject of two earlier 
books. He is merely distracting himself, he ex- 
plains, from the sad realities which surround him, 
and one feels throughout Le Petit Pierre and La 
Vie en Fleur an artificiality and a self-consciousness 
from which Le Livre de Mon Ami was free. What 
was once fresh and spontaneous is here repeated 
mechanically. Aside from a few fine pages in Le 
Petit Pierre the deliberate attempt to make a re fuge 
from reality produces a rather irritating impression: 
France's youth has become so charming, so literary, 
that we no longer believe he is telling the truth 
about it. After Les Sept Femmes de la Barbe- 
Bleue, his naiveté has become fatally suspect. We 
know now from his conversations with Brousson the 
ugly and distressing realities of boyhood which he 
suppressed from this unctuous record. ‘L’on 
m’assure,” he writes in the preface to La Vie en 
Fleur, “que ces bagatelles, sorties d’un coeur vrai, 
peuvent plaire.” Here, even more sharply than in 
that other passage I have quoted from the preface 
to Jeanne d’Arc, we are shocked that the cynical and 
very subtle-minded old man should still attempt to 
pass himself off as a simple-hearted sage. 

For it is not at the end of his career but at the 
beginning that France is most like Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. He begins with a quite successful impersona- 
tion of Renan in his old age, but he ends both sav- 
age and despairing. His epicureanism, his humani- 
tarianism, do not save him from profound chagrins 
—so profound that they have the effect of making 
both humanitarianism and epicureanism sound hol- 
low. “If you could read in my soul,” he tells Brous- 
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son one day, “you would be horrified.” “He took 
my hands in his own, feverish and trembling. He 
looked in my eyes and I saw that his own were full 
of tears. His face was all ravaged. He sighed: 
‘There is not an unhappier creature than I in the 
whole universe. People think me happy. I have 
never been happy—not an hour, not a day!’”” The 
effect of both these books of memoirs, for all their 
intellectual richness and their humor, is distinctly a 
depressing one. One can almost sympathize with 
the younger men in their outcry against France: 
“Too many books! Too much old furniture! Too 
much self-indulgent epicureanism and imitation So- 
cialism! Toomuch Pierre Noziére! ‘Maigre, maigre 
philosophie!’ Rimbaud, who refused these compro- 
mises and laughed at these consolations, is a nobler 
hero and a safer guide than this miserable old man!” 
Yet these writers misunderstand France and 
fail to do him justice. France had spoken, as 
few great writers do, for a whole civilization, 
which he interpreted as well as led. The Dadaists 
accuse him of writing for the bourgeoisie and we 
find France precisely explaining to Brousson: ““We 
are working for a bourgeois clientéle. That is the 
only one which reads. Do not snatch the veil from 
the temple with a brutal hand. Pluck it away a 
little at a time. Riddle it with sly little holes. Un- 
der the pretext of mending it, cut away here and 
there a few shreds to make dolls with. Leave to 
your reader the easy victory of seeing further than 
you.... They take me for an entertainer, a jong- 
leur, a sophist. I have spent my whole life twist- 
ing dynamite into ornamental curl-papers.” France 
is a perfect representative of nineteenth century 
France: with the logic and irony of the eighteenth 
century he combined a romantic sensibility which 
opened to him worlds of experience completely un- 
known to Voltaire. His love of beauty and his love 
of humanity, as he understood them and at least 
in middle life had felt them with passion, as well 
as his scientific scepticism, are so bound up with the 
life of his century that his critics, in writing about 
him, find themselves announcing the end of a period; 
books, politeness, objets d’art are all so much a part 
of the world in which he lived and which had nour- 
ished his genius, that his enemies, in dressing them- 
selves against him, find themselves attacking a whole 
culture. Meagre philosophy, perhaps—but he had 
at least a philosophy. His successors have none. 
He had even in disillusion this great strength—the 
antithesis of Rimbaud’s but no less quaint—of 
striking his roots into a people and an age. And 
his most destructive phase has surely less of indif- 
ference in it than of indignation: if he becomes ma- 
licious about life, it is because he has actually loved 
it. One feels that there has been a more generous 
warmth disappointed to produce the coldness of 
L’Ile des Pingouins than his critics have been able 
to muster in their most impassioned affirmations. 
EDMUND WILSON. 
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Washington Notes 


T is certainly true that, among diplomats here, there js 
infinitely keener interest in prospective changes in thc 
Coolidge attitude toward Russia than in war debts, or even 
reparations. I have recently been given considerable evi- 
dence that those in ambassadorial citcles who see farthest 
into things are entirely convinced a change will come, once 
Mr. Hughes is out of the Cabinet. 

They do not, of course, expect the President to flop over 
night, but they do believe his opposition to recognition of 
the Russian government will gradually soften until it 
finally disappears. ‘The basis for this belief is easy to see. 
No one disputes that our inflexibility toward recognition 
was almost entirely due to Mr. Hughes. It may be polite 
to pretend that Mr. Coolidge made his own foreign policy 
and did not get his views from his bewhiskered Secretary of 
State, but it is also wholly untrue. No candid and in- 
formed person is under any delusion about the paucity of 
Mr. Coolidge’s views on these subjects. They do not in- 
terest him like economy, domestic politics and patronage. 
It is pleasant and, perhaps, profitable for Republican organs 
and Mayflower newswriters to attribute this or that policy 
to the President. It may be that some of them believe th: 
to continue the fiction that the President evolves these 
policies himself is giving to the office the “respect to whic) 
it is entitled.” Be that as it may, there is not one amony 
them with intelligence grading higher than a field mouse 
who does not know that, in the last eighteen months, every 
word and thought concerning foreign affairs uttered or 
entertained by Mr. Coolidge that did not come from Mr. 
Hughes, did come from Mr. Hoover. There is neither 
bias nor exaggeration in that statement. It is the plain 
truth—and_ those who dispute it are either very ignorant or 
very partisan, or very both. 


Now, then, when Hughes, the hardened and unyieldinz 
opponent of Russian recognition, goes out, he will be su-- 
ceeded by the elderly and nervous Kellogg, who will no: 
impose his views very indelibly upon anyone. If he does 
anything other than hesitate and stutter about, waiting for 
guidance and avoiding friction, he will greatly surprise 
everyone here. The man from whom the President is 
much more likely to get his views on foreign policy is 
Senator Borah. Mr. Hoover is going to be far too bus) 
running his two departments—Agriculture and Commerce 
—and there isn’t anyone else. The power passes naturally 
from one strong man to the other. Borah, always a Rus- 
sian recognitionist, has not been lacking in either the 
strength of his convictions or the power to express them. 
What he has not had was the prestige and position to make 
them effective. He is now not only supplied with both 
by virtue of the chairmanship of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but the departure of the inflexible Mr. Hughes 
removes a Secretary of State both able and willing to give 
him battle. 

Combine his strong official position with the pleasant 
personal relations maintained by Senator Borah at the 
White House, and it will be surprising, indeed, if he does 
not make real progress in the next four years toward the 
Russian recognition he has so much at heart and deems so 
vital. It will be interesting to watch Mr. Coolidge under 
the new tutelage. 


While I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the informa- 
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tion, I am told that the real influence that brought about 
the appointment of Thomas M. Woodlock, of New York, 
as a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
none other than our old friend Frank A. Munsey. Mr. 
Woodlock has for some time been employed as a writer 
for Mr. Munsey’s New York Sun, and the two are friends. 
This fact has nothing to do with Mr. Woodlock’s qualifica- 
tions. If it is true, however, it is interesting, for two rea- 
sons, one, because it shows who are the people who have 
influence with Mr. Coolidge, and the other, because it in- 
dicates a determination upon the part of Mr. Munsey not 
to permit the owners of the other faithful organs of the 
Republican party to monopolize things around the White 
House. 

As to Mr. Woodlock, the outstanding feature of his 
selection is that Mr. Coolidge did the unprecedented thing 
of going straight to Wall Street to pick a Commissioner. 
As a former editor of the Wall Street Journal, Mr. Wood- 
lock specialized in railroad analysis, and is regarded as an 
authority. The appointment, judging from the protests, is 
popular neither with the Democrats, to whose party Mr. 
Woodlock is supposed to belong, nor to the farmers in the 
West, who hope for a reduction in freight rates through the 
Commission. In reply to these protests, however, it seems 
pertinent to ask, what they expect of Mr. Coolidge any- 
how? It also might be asked what difference it makes how 
Democrats and western farmers feel about it? 


The administration leaders, from the President down, 
will breathe a soulful sigh of relief when finally Attorney- 
General Stone leaves the Department of Justice and takes 
his seat on the Supreme Bench. It is not that anyone 
doubts either Mr. Stone’s rigid personal integrity or his 
profound legal attainments, but his absence of political flair 
or instinct is so complete as to be embarrassing to his best 
friends. The contrast between him and Daugherty is 
curiously striking. No one with any sense thinks there 
was anything sinister or dark or political in Mr. Stone’s 
procedure in Washington against Senator Wheeler, just at 
the time the Senate was considering the confirmation of his 
appointment to the Supreme Court. It may or may not 
have been the right thing to do, but certainly Mr. Stone 
thought it right and thought it his duty to proceed. There 
is no question that he made a good impression upon the 
Senate committee before which he appeared and which sub- 
jected him to a right rigid cross-examination. But, polit- 
ically, it was a silly thing to do. It certainly deepens the 
impression that Senator Whecler is being persecuted not 
prosecuted. The bad smell of the first indictment in 
Montana procured under the Daugherty régime, made it 
perfectly natural for the Senate to suspect a similar revenge- 
ful purpose back of the new procedure. Mr. Stone may 
be personally acquitted of any such motive, but this move 
at this time, combined with other instances of political 
ineptitude and ignorance, certainly placed him well up in 
the front of any competition for the honor of being the 
world's worst politician. Upon good authority, I am 
told that even the pious Mr. Butler found Mr. Stone 
adamant to some of his suggestions as to changes in the 
Department, and, much to his annoyance, was unable to 
get the Attorney-General to “let up” on a meritorious 
Massachusetts friend of the President. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Coolidge has quietly but keenly suffered as a re- 
sult of the inability of his Attorney-General to recognize 
that there are a lot of legitimate political tricks that have 
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to be turned in his Department, and that they can be done 
without in the least departing from the highest moral 
standards. “He may be a great lawyer,” said one friend 
of the President the other day, “but he is certainly a 
damned dummy politically,” 


I am told that, so far from being discouraged over what 
happened to the Democratic party in November, B. M. 
Baruch, who stopped in Washington a few days ago on the 
way home from his plantation in South Carolina, and con- 
ferred with a number of Democratic leaders here of the 
“Joe” Robinson and “Pat” Harrison type, is quite con- 
vinced that the Democrats, in the 1926 elections, not only 
can, but will, control the House and capture the Senate. 
This is not the view Mr. Baruch holds merely for publica- 
tion purposes, but the one he actually entertains. He is, 
those who talked with him say, convinced that the inevitable 
swing of the pendulum back, is alone enough to insure a 
Democratic congressional victory. He sees a _ reaction 
against Mr. Coolidge, beginning about the first of 1926, 
and increasing as the session of Congress gets under way. 

The interesting thing about the Baruch talk to the poli- 
ticians is the indication that he may be expected to con- 
tinue his pleasant habit of privately and confidentially con- 
tributing large sums to help out his friends in various 
states. So long as Mr. Baruch holds this habit, his popu- 
larity with Democratic leaders will not wane. I am also 
told that he denied vigorously and with considerable heat 
that his friend McAdoo is, as has been reported, already 
at work organizing McAdoo clubs for a renewal of his 
fight for the nomination in 1928. The further informa- 
tion is given that Baruch still adheres to the belief that 
unless “Al” Smith removes himself from the field, there is 
no Democratic hope at all in 1928. It would be interesting 
to hear “Al” on the subject of Baruch. 


The farther the Republican leaders in Congress go with 
the “expulsion” of the LaFollette following from their 
party, and depriving them of their committee places, 
the clearer it is that, in the long run, the men most dam- 
aged will not be those “expelled” but those responsible for 
the “expulsion.” 

It is openly admitted now that it was a mistake to start, 
but, having done so, they must go to the finish. The thing 
that is happening is that Senate and House leaders are 
being placed in a position of such conspicuous and inexcus- 
able inconsistency that they are dreadfully uncomfortable. 
Could there, for instance, have been a more embarrassing 
question than the one shot at Nicholas Longworth the other 
day in the House, when Congressman Frear asked whether 
he would have voted to “expel” his father-in-law, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, who did exactly the same thing in 
1912 that LaFollette did in 1924, and who took with him 
many of the men who now, under pressure from the admin- 
istration, are engaged in throwing the LaFollette followers 
out. Mr. Longworth was utterly unable to reply. In 
fact, there is no reply. To say that, if Roosevelt were 
alive, he would admit that the Bull Moose movement was 
the “biggest mistake of his life,” is too absurd to discuss 
seriously. Longworth did not say that. It was said for him, 
and the fact that that was the only attempt to answer the 
Frear question, is an indication of the weakness of the 
Republican position and the growing unhappiness of those 
forced to maintain it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Protocol and the Status Quo 


IR: In his characteristically suggestive article on Europe and 

the Protocol Prof. Alfred Zimmern attributes to the Geneva 
Protocol this “bold extension of the realm of law: the acceptance 
by the great powers in the League of ail disputes, whether justici- 
able or non-justiciable. . . .” (italics mine). I submit that Pro- 
fessor Zimmern has overlooked a vital qualification to the scope 
of “law” provided for by the Protocol. The drastic exception to 
the acceptance by the great powers in the League of the Proto- 
col’s legal machinery for the settlement of disputes was thus ex- 
pressed with commendable but ominous candor in the report of 
M. Politis in submitting the Protocol last summer to the Assembly 
of the League: 

There is a third class of disputes to which the new system of 
pacific settlement can also not be applied. These are dis- 
putes which aim at revising treaties and international acts in 
force, or which seek to jeopardize the existing territorial in- 
tegrity of signatory States. The proposal was made to include 
these exceptions in the Protocol, but the two committees were 
unanimous in considering that both from the legal and 
political point of view, the impossibility of applying compul- 
sory arbitration to such cases was so obvious that it was quite 
superfluous to make them the subject of a special provision. 

This means, I take it, that the system established by the body 
of treaties which issued from the Paris Peace Conference -annot 
be called into question by any of its victims, but that, on the con- 
trary, any resistance may make a victim State the “aggressor” and 
obligate the great powers “to codperate loyally and effectively” to 
put down such resistance. Plainly this involves a most serious 
danger, to say the least, that the Protocol in its present form may 
become an instrument for stereotyping the post-War European set- 
tlements. It may well be argued that such an era of “peace” is 
worth the price to be paid for it. On the other hand, the dangers 
of the Protocol serve to explain the opposition of English liberals, 
as represented by the Nation, as well as of the British delegation 
to the recent meeting of the Executive of the Second Interna- 
tional at Brussels. In any event, it will not do to say that by the 
Protocol the great powers have accepted “the peaceful settlement 
of all disputes.” I venture to express the hope that Professor 
Zimmern will advert to this phase of the problem in a future 
number of the New Republic. 
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FeLrx FRANKFURTER. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Women and Progressivism 


S IR: May I correct an impression which has prevailed in some 
quarters, and finds expression in an editorial paragraph in the 
New Republic of December 31, concerning the conference of wom- 
en held in Washington on December 11 in conjunction with the 
meeting of the National Committee of the Conference for Pro- 
gressive Political Action? 

You state that “Among the problems particularly discussed at 
Washington was the future policy of progressive women. Should 
they form a completely independent organization of their own? 
Or should they remain inside the general group, insisting on com- 
plete equality with men?—something which they feel they by no 
means had during the campaign just closed. Both these points of 
view were strongly represented at the Washington gathering. Our 
own opinion is heartily in favor of the second course. .. In- 
deed equal participation and responsibility by men and women 
ought to be one of the principles of the Progressive party, if and 
when formed.” This is incorrect and misleading. 

An independent national organization of Progressive women al- 
ready exists, having been formed last March, but it has never been 
proposed by anyone, much less “strongly represented” at the meet- 
ing, as an alternative to the work of women within the movement 
side by side with men. The only question raised in Washington 
was whether such a supplementary organization is still needed as 
a “feeder” to the general movement. Though the question did not 
come to a vote, the consensus of opinion was in favor of main- 
taining it because of its demonstrated value to the movement. The 
following outline shows the service that it has already rendered, 
and indicates its future place in the movement: The Woman's 
Committee for Political Action was organized last March with 
the avowed object of “stimulating women to political activity in 
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the liberal movement.” It immediately affiliated with the Con. 
ference for Progressive Political Action, thus becoming the (,;; 
and only woman's organization represented in this federation «; 
organization. Its secretary became the first woman member o{ 
the National Committee of the C. P. P. A. and twenty more 
women have since been appointed, most of them members of the 
Woman's Committee. 

In April, May and June it extended its membership into forty- 
two states and had branches formed or organizers working in 
twenty-five states. As a result the committee was able to send 
thirty-six accredited women delegates representing seventeen statcs 
to the July 4 convention. 

During the campaign the Woman’s Committee became an in- 
tegral part of the official “Women’s Division.” Its office was used 
as District La Follette-Wheeler Headquarters; its secretary served 
as secretary of the National Women’s Division; and its state 
branches, where organized, were the basis of the Women’s State 
Campaign organizations. 

All through the campaign its members urged the equal repre- 
sentation of men and women on National and State committees, 
and a larger use of women speakers. Though the official recom- 
mendation of the Women’s Division that the National Campaign 
Committee be enlarged to give equal representation to women, to- 
gether with the names of the twelve women nominated to serve on 
the committee, received a “pocket veto,” the principle of equal rep- 
resentation has at last been established. 

At the conference of women held in Washington, December 12, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: “Resolved, that 
this conference recommend that whatever form of Progressive or- 
ganization may be adopted, a cardinal principle of such organiza- 
tion shall be the equal representation of men and women who shal! 
share equally in appointive and elective organization positions.” 
At the meeting of the National Committee of the C. P. P. A. the 
day following, when the resolution was presented, it was voted 
that the committee urge “equal representation of men and women 
from the State Campaign Committee” at the convention in Chicago, 

As evidence that the principle has really been accepted, Mrs. 
Mabel Costigan, chairman of the National Women’s Division 
during the campaign, has been appointed acting joint director of 
Progressive Headquarters, and similarly it is hoped that in al! the 
smaller units of the movement women will be chosen as joint 
directors. 

The campaign over and this fundamental principle established, 
the Women’s Committee for Political Action is again preparing 
to send delegates to the Progressive Convention, to be held in 
Chicago, February 21, and to its own Second Annual Conference 
which will meet there at the same time. At this conference the 
proposal to change the name of the committee to the National 
League of Progressive Women will be discussed. The main work 
of the meeting, however, will be to outline and launch an inten- 
sive educational program because the committee believes that upon 
organization and education will rest the success of the Progressive 
movement. 

Does not such a record and such a program more than justi‘y 
the maintenance of an independent organization of Progressive 
women, not as an alternative to the equal participation of men and 
women in the general movement, for which first of all we stan, 
but as a “feeder” and auxiliary educational organization? 

IsapeLLe KeEnoiIc, 

Executive Secretary, Woman's Committee for Political Action. 

Washington, D. C. 


Fire at Fairhope 


IR: The Arts and Crafts Building of the Fairhope Schoo! of 
Organic Education was burned at midnight January 11, and 

its valuable collections and study material lost; among them the 
chemical laboratory—the largest and best equipped in the state. 

The Arts and Crafts Department of the school has been the one 
that has attracted the most interest among visitors to the school. 
The loss of the collection of pottery work, basketry, etc. that has 
been made during many years by teachers and pupils is irreparab'e. 

The Executive Board of the Fairhope School Community is ma}- 
ing plans to raise a fund of $10,000 for the erection of a new 
fire-proof building and to replace the equipment of the Arts and 
Crafts and the Science rooms. Friends of the school who wish to 
aid it should send their contributions to the undersigned. 

A. G. T. Joserusen, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, Fairkope School Community. 
Fairhope, Ala. 
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Essentialism 


[* its progress toward light and knowledge the human 
mind is handicapped by an eternal thirst for simplicity. 
The history of intelligence seems one long battle between 
the immortal, but feeble tendency to recognize that every 
new fact adds to the complexity of the world, and an equal- 
ly immortal, unquenchable, but much stronger tendency to 
force order upon a complicated chaos. ‘The inclination 
toward simplicity is almost irresistible, and few minds, once 
started down that incline, do not end at the bottom in a 
heap of beautiful theories, explanations, arrangements, disas- 
trous cosmic blueprints. Many of our best intelligences 
are occupied solely in bending universal chaos to their pri- 
yate will for order. Life without explanations is unbear- 
able, and so nearly everything is somehow explained. The 
explanations have gradually become more and more com- 
plicated, but most of them still represent a victory of the 
instinct for simplifying over the truth. 

Therefore a delight in the richness of chaos, the pos- 
sibilities of variety, the solidity of the inexplicable, is rare. 
This applies particularly to any sort of writing about 
people. The average biographer feels most successful when 
he has most “explained” his victim; the usual novelist 
creates a little ordered cosmos of his own filled with people 
about whom he knows everything; the nine-out-of-every- 
ten playwright moves his pawns about on a simple childish 
chessboard. All three know why their characters did 
everything they do, of what they are made, and their 
blood’s color and their souls’ temperature. The novel and 
the play have changed over and over again in their forms, 
but with great exceptions they have remained at core the 
same in the author’s omniscience about his people, his im- 
prisoning of them in a scheme of things always simpler 
than life really is. Every once in a while the younger 
crowd, in revolt at threadbare forms, storm and destroy 
these prisons, only to build upon the site of the burned 
Bastille new simplifications, orders, theories of their own 
which in turn become prisons too. 

The Bastille is burning again today. The revolutionaries 
may conveniently be called Expressionists, and their creed 
would run something like this: 

“We are tired to death of the old realistic theatre. We 
are sick of photography, of mechanisms, of the well-made 
play, of plausible entrances and exits, of the small para- 
phernalia of everyday existence, of slices of life, of dis- 
tracting furniture, mental and material, of a trivial pano- 
rama of externals, of the accurate presentation of things as 
they seem, of all that is shallow, entertaining, faithful, un- 
exploring. We want to reach the core of reality, the warm 
invisible heart behind the feeble surface pulse; we want to 
peel life like an onion of all superficial shells until we reach 
the ultimate secret. There is something behind the mere 
outward behavior and idiosyncrasies of human beings which 
it is our mission to reach. Since the surface lies, our duty 
is to translate the essential into dramatic terms. In our 
new theatre everything must mean something, and the 
meaning must be profound and important.” 

To this creed might be applied the name of Essentialism, 
or Heart-of-Onionism. As a belief, there is something to 
be said for it; as a producer of theatrical creations there is 
still something to be said for it, though rather less. It has 
given us several startling and stimulating plays, and others 
which are merely peculiar. Most of them, good or bad, 
tend in the same general direction. They rob us of indi- 
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nature. They show us people growing upon the tree of 
generalization, and are more concerned with the vague 
tree than its multi-colored fruit. Their characters seem to 
be automatons, a new kind of automatons perhaps not so 
much in the grip of despotic craftsmen as in the clutches o! 
Truths, Revelations, Life Forces which their creators have 
discovered, delved for, seized upon. Depersonalization, 
abstraction of characters mark the playwright as a tyrant 
whether his method be Essentialism or good old realism. 
Instead of the old formula of three acts, entrances and 
exits, actual dialogue, accurate furniture, we have a new 
formula of The Inner Truth. Instead of the old simple 
pattern of externals, we have a new simple pattern of in- 
ternals. In either case the undying hunger for some kind 
of blueprint explaining, arranging, simplifying the world 
has won its usual victory over confused, uncertain, miscel- 
laneous, inexplicable, gorgeous reality, and with that has 
succeeded in one more evasion of the fascinating problem, 
How to translate individual characters, real people, into 
something that shall also have real life as theatre. Both 
the Essentialists and the old realistic fogies they despise are 
victims of the same passion for simplification; both, by en- 
tirely different roads, have arrived at the same destination. 

The Provincetown group have just treated us, it is hard 
to see why, to an intolerably ponderous and stupid example 
of what the urge to strip things to their innermost core can 
do when it really gets loose. The Provincetown has pro- 
duced a number of brave or interesting experiments, but 
Beyond is not one of them. The author, Hasenclever, one 
of the wildest, by all accounts, of the young German in- 
novators, has stripped his twenty-two scenes and two actors 
of all that we had believed went to make a play, in a 
merciless striving to reach intense essentials, and has sub- 
stituted nothing but rarefied dialogue with occasional lapses 
into thick slices of ham theatricals. The opening scenes 
are arresting, almost entirely thanks to the beauty and 
strangeness of the lighting and setting. Those little 
squares of picture, brief flashes of simple unworldly color, 
seem to be taking place many miles above the murky fam- 
iliarity of this earth, A woman stands looking at blue 
emptiness through a window with shutters but no walls, 
a man stands upon a roof silhouetted against stars and sky. 
So far so good. But when they speak, that is, as soon as 
Hasenclever gets to work again, the ghost of speech falls 
from their lips, and with the white-sheeted disembodied 
language numbness invades us. Heavy, monotonous, 
dreary words. . . “What is reality? .. . We are spirits... 
I must leave you,” pouring on and on, an unearthly, mean- 
ingless, etherealized interchange in which the occasional 
mention of such material things as “rats,” “tea,” “wag- 
ons,” sounds shockingly gross. The two actors, Helen 
Gahagan and Walter Abel struggle faithfully with this 
profound rubbish. Mr. Abel, rather monotonous and life- 
less, seems more in the spirit of Beyond than Miss Gaha- 
gan, who gives us flashes of beauty and emotional depth too 
human for Hasenclever’s intention. 

Before the end of the twenty-two scenes the play-goer, 
rather excited at the very beginning, is as completely sunk 
as if he had sat through an extra inning game in which all 
the players fouled out in succession. 

Hasenclever, burrowing down to essentials, has achieved 
the simplicity of a fog, and most of a fog’s other effects 
upon the human system, 

Rosert Litre. 
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Constitutional Metaphors 


The Constitution of the United States, by James M. 
Beck. New York: George H. Doran Company. $3. 


VEN before the Eighteenth Amendment books about 
the United States Constitution were apt to be pretty 
dry. They usually tell what the Supreme Court says in a 
lot of cases and try to show how what it says in one case 
will jibe all right with what it says in the other cases, 
After the writers tell what happens in each case, then they 
try to forget it and to put all the cases together and make 
up a set of rules to show what the Supreme Court has been 
up to and what it is going to do next. This is a very hard 
thing to do and it is very hard to read after it has been 
done. You have to think very hard all the time and even 
then you get all mixed up. This kind of book makes you 
tired because you have to try so hard to think, and so you 
usually stop trying to read it. 

The new book which Mr. Beck has written about the 
Constitution is a very different kind of book. You can 
read it without thinking. If you have got tired trying to 
read the other kind of books, you will be glad of the nice 
restful book that Mr. Beck has written. It runs along 
like a story in a very interesting way. Most of the story 
is about how the Constitution got made. This is really 
history, but it is written in a very lively way like a novel, 
with a great many characters, almost all male, and plenty 
of conversation and a very exciting plot. Many of the 
chapters have names like those in a novel, such as The 
Opening of the Battle, The Crisis, The Dawn, Nearing 
the End, The Curtain Falls, and others. Besides the story 
there are many quotations from Shakespeare, Beethoven, 
Horace, Isaiah, Euripides, Beard and other famous men, 
Many of these quotations are quite old, but some of them 
seem fairly new. They help to make the book a really high 
class book. There is not much more to say about the part 
of the book that tells how the Constitution got made, ex- 
cept that it is fun and easy to read and seems pretty true 
to life. 

The rest of the book is about what a good Constitution 
it is and how bad it is to make changes in it. The main 
reason why it is so good is because it was made by such good 
men. Mr. Beck says very nice things about them. He 
calls them “a group of gentlemen of substance and honor” 
and he thinks that “all apparently were inspired by a fine 
spirit of self-effacement.” ‘They kept their ears a good 
ways from the ground as gentlemen of substance and 
honor should, for Mr. Beck says that “they represented the 
spirit of representative government at its best in avoiding 
the cowardice of time-servers and the low cunning of 
demagogues.” ‘This means that they were the kind of men 
who would do what they thought was best for all the 
people without trying to find out what the people thought 
was best for themselves. Some of the people in those days 
who were not gentlemen of substance and honor had been 
trying to do very foolish things and it was partly to stop 
such foolishness that these good men came together to make 
the Constitution. 

It was this foolishness of the men who didn’t make the 
Constitution that made the men who made it make it such 
a good Constitution. This was the second main reason 
why it is so good. It is what Mr. Beck has in his mind 
when he speaks of “the anterior necessity of those who had 
property interests to protect themselves against that spirit 
of social revolt which we today call ‘bolshevism.’” If 
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these men who made the Constitution had not been so {\)|| 
of their “fine spirit of self-effacement,” they might no, 
have seen so clearly what was the best thing to do. by 
they did. Mr. Beck says that it was because of the har 
times that we got such a good Constitution. This was th. 
third main reason. Of course the hard times couldn’ 
give us a good Constitution all by themselves, but you cay 
see how much they helped when you read Mr. Beck’s book 
where it says: 
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It is therefore true that the Constitution was bor 
of an economic travail, and that its merits were large. 
ly determined by the commercial necessities of the 
American people. It was largely the work of men of 
affairs; for most of the members of the Convention 
were influential, and, for the times, well-to-do profes. 
sional and business men, who felt that, if their property 
interests were to be safeguarded and prosperity were 
to return after the panic of 1785, there must be, not 
merely freer commercial intercourse between the 
States, but also greater security to the rights of prop- 
erty against the disintegrating social tendencies, due 
to the distress among the masses, which, then as now, 
inevitably follows a depreciated currency. 


I never knew what the Constitution really is until I read 
Mr. Beck’s book. He says that “it is something more than 
a written formula of government—it is a great spirit. It j 
a high and noble assertion, and, indeed, vindication, of the 
morality of government.” It is splendid to have a Consti- 
tution like that and to know, as Mr. Beck tells us, that “to 
the succeeding ages, the Constitution will be a flaming 
beacon.” This is not all that it is, for Mr. Beck says also: 


I have elsewhere likened the Constitution to a 
Gothic cathedral, like that of Rheims. Its foundations 
seem secure, even though some of its buttresses may be 
weakened and its statuary mutilated. Nevertheless it 
remains a noble and serviceable temple of Liberty and 
Justice. Let us hope that, with the present indifference 
of the masses to the Constitution and the spirit of 
innovation of this restless and impatient age, that the 
time will not come that the Constitution will be as the 
Cathedral of Rheims when the author saw it in the 
summer of 1916. Rheims was a noble but pitiful ruin. 
Its high altar had been overthrown, and its glorious 
rose windows hopelessly shattered. 

The high altar of the Constitution is the sel f-re- 
straint which the American people of 1787 were wise 
enough to impose upon themselves, and their pos: 
terity, and the rose windows are those great tradi- 
tions of Liberty which we have gained at an infinite 
sacrifice of treasure and life from our English-speat- 


ing ancestry. 


It helps us to know what the Constitution is if we know 
what it is not. It is a beacon and a Gothic cathedral, but it 
is not a rock and it is not a beach. Instead of these things, 
it is a floating dock. Mr. Beck puts it very beautifully 
when he says: 


The Constitution is neither, on the one hand, a Gib>- 
raltar rock, which wholly resists the ceaseless washing 
of time and circumstance, nor is it, on the other hand, 
a sandy beach, which is slowly destroyed by the ero- 
sion of the waves. It is rather to be likened to a float- 
ing dock, which, while firmly attached to its moor 
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ings, and not therefore at the caprice of the waves, yet 
rises and falls with the tide of time and circum- 
stance. 


You might think that a Constitution which is all these 
wonderful things would be sure to last forever without 
any help from anything else. But this is not so. Mr. Beck 
says that it would not have lasted so long as it has if it 
had not been for the Supreme Court which he says ie 
“the balance wheel of the Constitution.” He has a whole 
chapter which he calls The Balance Wheel and this chap- 
ter ends up by saying: 


But always the Supreme Court stands as a great 
lighthouse, and even when the waves beat upon it 
with terrific violence (as in the Civil War, when it 
was shaken to its very foundation), yet after they have 
spent their fury, the great lamp of the Constitution— 
as that of another Pharos—illumines the troubled 
face of the waters with the benignant rays of those 
immutable principles of liberty and justice, which 
alone can make a nation free as well as strong. 


It makes you see how marvelous the Supreme Court 
really is when it can be a balance wheel at the beginning 
of a chapter and a lighthouse at the end. 

Even if you are not interested in the Constitution for its 
own sake, you will like to read what Mr. Beck says about 
it because he is such a lovely writer. He is the kind of 
writer who likes to write just for the sake of writing. He 
shows how he loves his work. He is not one of those 
writers who have to stop in their writing while they are 
making up their minds what to say. You can read him 
right along because he is so simple in his thoughts. He 
does not get you all mixed up the way so many writers do, 
but he brings up in your mind beautiful pictures of the 
Constitution as a temple and a beacon and a floating dock 
and he lets you see the Supreme Court shining and balanc- 
ing in a very wonderful way. I have read a great many 
books about the Constitution, but there is no other book 
that has given me just the same kind of pleasure that this 
one has. 

You will have a very happy feeling while you are read- 
ing Mr. Beck’s book, until you come to the last three 
chapters. Then you will begin to feel sad. The ending 
is not a happy ending. It tells of dangers that will hurt 
our country if we do not look out. It is not enough to have 
a Gothic cathedral with a balance wheel. We must all be 
wise and good men who will not make changes. This is 
like so many books that have a moral lesson at the end. 
On his very last page Mr. Beck tells us what we should do. 
He says that when the Constitution came out of the safe 
in the State Department a few years ago, “the ink, in 
which it had been engrossed nearly one hundred and thirty- 
seven years ago, was found to have faded.” He hopes that 
this is not a bad sign. ‘This is what he means when he 
says that “all who believe in constitutional government 
must hope that this is not a portentous symbol.” Just hop- 
ing will not help any, and it would not do any good to 
put fresh ink on top of the ink that is fading. We must 
do something different from that. Mr. Beck tells us very 
plainly what we should do when he says that “the American 
people must write the compact, not with ink upon a parch- 
ment, but with ‘letters of living light’—to use Webster’s 
phrase—upon their hearts.” That must be a very hard 
way to write, and I should think it would be a good thing 
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to write the ink letters as well as the light letters, because 

the light might go out before the ink had all faded. 
Tuomas Reep Powe. 


Restoration Comedy 


The Life of William Congreve, by Edmund Gosse. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. London: Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720, by Bonamy Dobrée 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 6s. 


()' Mr. Gosse’s book, now enlarged, revised, and con- 
taining one poem not yet printed in Congreve's 
works, one may say what one may generally say of Mr. 
Gosse’s books; that it is competent, well informed, and 
discreet; full of demure fun, pleasant phrases (‘‘he passed 
through the literary life of his time as if in felt slippers’’), 
and good sense. The standard, of course, is not the high- 
est. He does not create a character when he writes a 
biography; he does not penetrate to the depths when he 
writes a criticism. But his pages are completely free from 
the extravagance of the creative, or the turbidity of the pro 
found. He enjoys to the full “the charming pleasure of 
easy composition” ; and Congreve, of whom little is known, 
and that mostly to his credit, is a subject well suited to his 
urbane and skilful pen. 

Mr. Dobrée has attempted with marked success a more 
dificult task. He has tried to give us a general view of 
comedy in the period from Etherege to Farquhar, and has 
succeeded in putting forward a variety of suggestive and 
interesting ideas from which we may proceed to further 
discovery on our own account. Chief among them are 
that Restoration comedy expressed “not licentiousness, but 
a deep curiosity, and a desire to try new ways of living”; 
and that it was “of English growth and would have existed 
substantially the same had Moliére never lived”—both 
sayings which lead us to put our Wycherley and our Con- 
greve to the test of reading afresh. Licentiousness is, of 
course, a chameleon quality which changes from age to age, 
Not so very long ago London playgoers had a chance of 
analyzing their own attitude in the matter when The 
County Wife was performed. Of that twentieth-cen- 
tury audience few were shocked, but it is safe to say that 
some were bored. It became plain indeed, as the favorite 
topic was harped upon in scene after scene, joke after 
joke, that indecency loses its savor sooner, is less fertile and 
profound, than more normal topics once the shock of 
novelty has worn off. Yet it was obvious, too, that in- 
decency was as essential a part of Wycherley’s genius as the 
crust is of the loaf; nor can we agree with Mr. Dobrée in 
making “a deep curiosity and a desire to try new ways of 
living” the begetter of that peculiarly irresponsible and 
very English love of bawdry. We doubt, indeed, whether 
in the matter of indecency there is much to choose between 
the Elizabethan and Restoration comedy; save that Eliz- 
abethan indecency is put away from us and disguised by the 
poetry, and Restoration indecency brought home and laid 
bare by the prose. 

But the change of subject in Restoration comedy is, of 
course, undeniable. And here Mr. Dobrée makes a subtle 
distinction. The “atmosphere” remained English; but the 
“life” owed much to the French. The French civility had 
penetrated into the English drawing-room; the language 
was more expressive and the manners more refined. But 
the genius which gave color and tone to the whole re- 
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mained English, and far more closely relaced to the Eliz- 
abethan than to the French. No one, indeed, who com- 
pares The Plain Dealer with Le Misanthrope can 
fail to be aware of some of the fundamental differences 
which separate the two races. Where the French suggest, 
the English explain; where the French generalize, the 
English particularize; where the French give us in Al- 
ceste a type of man’s disillusionment and the vanity of 
society, the English give us a burly sea captain who is far 
better fitted to polish off a Dutchman with his own fists 
than to stand apart and meditate the worthlessness of man- 
kind. 

Etherege, Wycherley, Dryden, Shadwell, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar are all dealt with in Mr. Dobrée’s 
book with a brevity which is full of point, though some con- 
tortions of wit are needed to keep the matter within the 
space, and we confess to thinking that those antiquated 
weapons—rapier, singlestick, and bludgeon—as articles of 
comparison have served their day. But the book has the 
prime merit of lighting up a corner of the library which had 
grown, not altogether owing to our fault, a little dim. 

Vircinia Woo tr. 


Psychology Comes of Age 


Psychology. Lectures-in-Print, by Everett Dean Martin. 
New York: The People’s Institute. $3. 


ODERN Psychology has been developed by graft. 
This proposition holds for both figures. Practically 
all that bears the marks either of science or of modernity 
in psychology has come to it from other growths and been 
grafted onto the ancient and wholly run-down stock of 
the study of the soul. Indeed, a contemplation of the 
gnarled, misshapen trunk leads one to suspect that we give 
the ancients too much credit. It is one thing to honor 
them for the undoubted insights that were theirs. It is 
another to realize that the sciences we have developed most 
rapidly are those they hardly touched, whereas our most 
backward and delinquent charges are those we inherited 
fully formed from them, We have pruned and fertilized 
and grafted, and still the old sap sours our contemporary 
apples. Psychology is still struggling, in this day of elec- 
trons and gravitationally warped geometry, with the roots 
of that same animism from which, if we may believe Frazer, 
(though anthropologists do not!) the primeval mythologies 
originally sprang. It is not surprising, therefore, that psy- 
chologists have practiced wholesale graft, lifting the prop- 
erty of other scientists right and left without due process 
of law. 
The result, very naturally, is confusion. When one opens 
a book about psychology one can never be sure whether it 
is going to be a redressing of primeval animism or a bare- 
faced misappropriation of zoédlogy or neurology or psychi- 
atry or an intemperate entanglement of all of them. Nor 
is the confusion alleviated by the recognition that it is 
inevitable. There is a quip, current among biologists, that 
any student who is majoring in psychology ought to major 
in neurology. By this method, agreeable enough to neurol- 
ogists, psychology would nevertheless be lost. The ana- 
tomy and physiology of the nervous system is not a sub- 
stitute for a theory of human character and human behav- 
ior. To this extent the conservatives who cling to the 
ancient descriptions of the soul (alias mind, alias conscious- 
ness) are quite justified. These _ vy however 
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moss-grown, still symbolize human nature as a whole, the 
whole man coming into being, developing his temperamental 
peculiarities and working out his destiny in his native 
habitat of social institutions. Psychology can never find 
itself by trading this birth-right for a mess of neurones. 

But the neurones, also, are indispensable. Unfortunately, 
psychology cannot find its way by denying that it is lost. 
Sooner or later it has got to accept all the implications of 
modern science. The foremost of these is, of course, that 
man is an animal species. In dealing with him no mysteri- 
ous principles or umique inward processes can be allowed. 
If the special sciences do not suffice, neither can they be 
denied. The neurones demand their toll. 

The joy that hails the discovery of such a book as 
Mr. Martin’s is a reaction from this confusion. At last. 
apparently, psychology is coming of age. Here is a writer 
who has been able to achieve the apparently impossible ; he 
has been able to respect psychology without denying scienc: 
to follow science without forsaking psychology. There :s 
no major problem which he has not faced. At the very 
outset of his course he faces, and vanquishes, the two- 
headed monster of psycho-physical parallelism. Psychology, 
he says, is wholly dependent upon physiology. Yet psv- 
chology must deal with processes that are beyond the reac’) 
of haemostat and scalpel, not because they are mysterious 0: 
occult or “interior” in any “spiritual” sense, but simply be- 
cause they are of a different order of magnitude. The data 
of physiologists and psychologists are, Mr. Martin says, 
“two views of the activity of the same being,” both equally 
objective. Suppose an automobile is passing. There is the 
mechanic’s view. The click is wrist pin; the knock, car- 
bonized combustion chambers. There is also the traffic 
officer’s view. The car is speeding. But it is a doctor's 
car, and he is heading toward the hospital. Here is a 
parallelism. But is it a parallelism of unassimilable axioms? 
1 do not think so. 

Proceeding in this fashion, Mr. Martin is able to give 
“consciousness” its due without succumbing to the lure o: 
the inexplicable. Consciousness as “soul,” as a unique 
principle distinct from all creation, is insupportable and 
must be exorcised. Consciousness as the integrated indi- 
vidual behaving as a human being is the indispensable bass 
of all psychological theory. There are some psychologis's 
who would doubt the wisdom of retaining even th: 
word, so soiled is it by its service with tawdry theology. 
But that is merely a matter of taste. The essential point 
is that a basis has been found for the study of the integrate! 
personality to which the most rigorously scientific beha:- 
iorism can be readily assimilated. The author according!) 
moves straight on to these contemporary problems. Behav- 
iorism has no terrors for a mature psychology. Neither hes 
psycho-analysis. Neither have instincts and habits. Most 
of the instinct literature is perversely wrong because it has 
represented instinct as the open sesame of behavior. Never- 
theless, instincts or not, all human activity is built upon 
various basic reactions and behavior patterns. Psycho- 
analysis has indulged in strange excesses, yet it has done 
distinguished service in calling attention to the subtlety 
and complexity of the adjustment of human temperament. 
Behaviorism has been rash in many of its presumptions, but 
the realization of its program of a completely objective, 
biological account of all bodily activity must be welcome 
to every psychologist. 

At this point, perhaps, the limitations of medium are 
most troublesome. These are lectures-in-print, composed 
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New Books 


ESSAYS IN FRENCH LITERATURE 
By George Saintsbury 

It was an early ess2y of Baudelaire which first drew at- 
tention to Mr. Saintsbury’s fine gift for criticism and 
opened the way to literary success for him as a young man. 
That essay is in this volume with others on Flaubert, 
Chamfort and his enemy, Rivarol, Saint-Euremond, Renan, 
Quinet, Gautier and Anatole France, besides a group of 
men less known. 2 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
By Ernest Weekley 

A book of riches for the man who wishes to know more 
about the words we use in speaking and writing. By the 
well-known author of “The Romance of Words.” $3.00 


ADVENTURES IN PERU By C. H. Prodgers 


A fascinating aceount of travel, exploration and ad- 
venture in South America. “All sorts of men knew him,” 
writes R. B. Cunninghame Graham in The Spectator, 
“from the President of Peru, himself a man of countless 
adventures .... to the rough sailors, herdsmen, dealers 
and storekeepers of whom Prodgers has left us almost as 
great a gallery as did George Borrow in his amazing 
Bible of Spain.” $4.00 


THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION 
IN RELIGION By Albert Churchward 


Author of “Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man.” 
Covers the course and evolution of religious thought from 
the first human beings through some 600,000 years, showing 
how greatly all religions today are indebted to the elab- 
orate Egyptian religious system. $15.00 


THE REFORGING OF RUSSIA 
By Edwin W. Hullinger 

Mr. Hullinger takes up the story of Russia where most 
writers have left off—with the inauguration of the New 
Economic Policy in 1921. His book is a realistic and con- 
structive picture of Russia today. $3.00 


New Fiction 
REAMER LOU 


A remarkable first novel which presents an unforgettable 
icture of the actual life of the young foreigners dumped 
y the hundred at the Battery each year; a dramatic and 

powerful revelation of the life of the hot-blooded men 
who fight and love and work along the water-front. $2.00 


WE 


By Louise Forgione 


By Eugene Zamiatin 
Translated from the Russian by Gregory Zilboorg 
KENELM DIGBY writes in The Literary Review: 
“We are in duty bound to say that Eugene Zamiatin’s ‘We’ 
is going to be one of the most startling novels of the year, 
one of the funniest, one of the saddest, and one of the most 
original. . .. It finds intense drama in a little self-sufli- 
cient world hog-tied by ultimate standardization . 
Read it by all means,” 


THE DOOM WINDOW By Maurice Drake 


The author of WO, stages here an enthralling story of 
love and commercial intrigue seen through the rich glow 
of 14th century stained glass windows. An exceedingly 
novel and gripping story. $2.00 


TONGUES OF FIRE By Algernon Blackwood 


Brilliant tales of imagination of strange places and 


$2.00 


strange people by the “master of mystery.” $2.00 
New Volumes of the Broadway Translations 
MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS 

Translated by J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. Twelve 
books of witty scathing criticism of the early Roman Em 
pire in al! its luxury and vice. $5.00 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES 


Translated by Richard Aldington. Lytton Strachey de- 
scribes it as “a witty, scandalous and remarkable novel re- 
vealing on every page a most brilliant and concentrated 
art.” $5.00 




















THE ORIGIN OF CONTINENTS AND 
OCEANS By Alfred Wegener 


Professor of Geophysics and Meteorology at the Uni- 
wersity of Graz, Austria, $4.50 


THE ELEMENTS OF COLLOIDAL 
CHEMISTRY By Herbert Freundlich 


Fellow of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute of Physical 
Chemistry and Electrochemistry. $3.00 


SPACE AND TIME By Carl Benedicks 


Formerly Professor of Physics at the University of Stock- 
holm. $2. 


CRYSTALS AND THE FINE-STRUCTURE 


OF MATTER By Friedrich Rinne 
_ Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Leip- 
sic $4.20 














The To-day and To-morrow Series 


ARTHUR BRISBANE, probably the most widely read 
editorial writer in America, says: “Intelligent men and 
women will read with interest two little books recently 
published: These two little books will well repay a few 
hours reading. And that reading should result in the kind 
of THINKING that makes reading worth while.” 


DAEDALUS and ICARUS 
By J. B. 8 Haldane By Bertrand Russell 


SIMEON STRUNSKY in the New York Times Book 
Review, adds: TANTALUS, by Dr. F. C. &. Schiller, 
published since Mr. Brisbane's article appeared, and large- 
ly a commentary on both, He says: “The concern of all 
three is what men must do to prevent the extinction of 
civilization. Once upon a time Science was the sufli- 
cient answer to questions about the future of man. To- 
day Messrs. Schiller and Russell affirm bluntly, and Mr. 
Haldane is inclined to believe with heservations, that 
Science is the chief peril that confronts us.” 


“Small in size,” says The Literary Review (New York 
Evening Post), “but tremendous in importance.” 


Price $1.00 each. 














Have you read this enchanting book? 


When We Were Very Young 


Verses by A. A. MILne. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC: “It is a greatbook . . 
those persons who doesn’t all of him, grow up.” 


Illustrated by E. H. Sueparn. 


. written, obviously» by one of 
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on the lecture platform, recorded by stenographers, and 
afterwards revised by the author and published as a series 
of pamphlets. Altogether, presented in a neat cardboard 
box, they make a very decent book of nearly two hundred 
and fifty pages of actual text. Yet they are not really a con- 
tinuous narrative or argument. Between lectures the 
audience is dismissed. With each chapter the author makes 
a fresh start. The result is after all a collection rather 
than a book. The method and point of view are quite 
continuous, but the chapters do not coalesce. Compared 
with another still more recent expedition in the same direc- 
tion, Professor Kantor’s Principles of Psychology, the first 
volume of which has just come from the press of Alfred 
Knopf, Mr. Martin’s lectures are a series of inspired hints. 
Where the Principles of Psychology builds up a compact 
body of theory, rivetting each part securely into place, so 
that each theoretical strut supports and depends upon the 
rest, these lectures give rather the effect of scaffolding. 
Occasionally a plank swings loose. ‘Thus it is with the 
treatment of behaviorism. With all his receptivity to the 
scientific method Mr. Martin still inclines to strain at the 
rejection of “images.” But that is absolutely quintessential 


for behaviorism. “Images,” the little pictures of the 


“mind,” are traffic with the-soul. 

But it is hardly fair to apply to a series of introductory 
lectures the razor edge of criticism which the treatise chal- 
lenges. The lectures-in-print are not the careful elabora- 
tion of a post-Watsonian psychology. For that the reader 
must go to Mr. Kantor. But they are an extraordinarily 
readable prospectus, a significantly inclusive survey of the 


promised land of the psychologist. 
C. E. Ayres. 


The Shirt of Flame 


The Shirt of Flame, by Halidé Edib. New York: Duf- 
field and Company. $2.50. 


HERE are some books which are important despite 

themselves. The Shirt of Flame is one of those. As 
a novel it aborts, but as a work from the pen of Halidé 
Edib Hanum on the struggle into being of the new Turkey, 
its significance cannot possibly be denied. Turkey has no 
better book to offer, and no more devoted or celebrated 
spokesman, to pierce the mistrustful inattention of the West. 

Halidé Edib Hanum was the first Turkish graduate of 
Constantinople College. To carry the radical ideas which 
seethed in her head she wrote the first novels ever written 
in Turkish, and became famous, not to say notorious, for 
her opinions about women, her intrepid appearances in 
public, her alliance with the liberal party in politics. During 
the War she worked in the Red Crescent, and, after the 
Greek invasion, in Anatolia with the forces of the Angora 
government. Here she did service of every description, 
from carrying messages to soldiers’ wives to founding or- 
phanages, and from the things she witnessed on the “Smyrna 
road” she derived her idea for the present novel. She is 
now acclaimed a national heroine by everyone in Turkey, 
from peasants to cabinet ministers, a prophet with honor in 
her own country and that alone invests her writing with a 
certain importance. 

The Shirt of Flame, symbolic of willing martyrdom, is 
meant to interpret to the Turks themselves their national 
ordeal of the Angora revolution, the Greek invasion, and 
the battle of Sakaria. As a result, so much background of 
Turkish national pride and passion is taken for granted 
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that it is hard always-to follow the sympathies of the story, 
or to be moved at the proper spots by its somewhat erratic 
intensities. The American, to be quite blunt, does not get 
it, not as a story. But he does get a very decided secondary 
impression that there is something there. Devotion to 
country, pity, sacrifice, heroism—these things he understands 
and recognizes here. There is very little difference i) 
romantic appeal between this national struggle and the 
glorious revolution of the Greeks, or the Risorgimiento, or 
our own cherished revolt. The idealism and the courage are 
all there. If the Turks have drawn no Byrons or Brown- 
ings from the West it is because the West has refused to 
see anything in their recent history but impertinence and 
deceit; yet the future they have managed to lay for them- 
selves on the bare hills of Anatolia deserves the enthusiasm 
of nations which call themselves civilized. What the 
Turks have won, against their own weakness and the 
strength of their enemies, what they have suffered and felt 
and hoped to win, deserves at least to be understood. The 
infidel Turk has remained an unquestioned iniquity for a 
good long time. The Shirt of Flame, poor or not as a novel, 
offers a chance to break through that fiction to the flesh 
and blood of modern Turkey. 
E. V. 


Little Movels of Nowadays 


Little Novels of Nowadays, by Philip Gibbs. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. - 


S® PHILIP GIBBS continues to preach the Gospel 
of Liberalism in this collection of short stories, written 
to depict the social and spiritual conditions prevalent in all 
quarters of Europe since the war. We wish Sir Philip 
would recognize the power and excellence of his “reporting”’ 
and stop cherishing an inferiority complex on the subject 
of “journalism.” Our own theory as to why his short 
stories are so much less convincing than his observations and 
comments is that he exaggerates the power of fictional 
presentation, and is timid before a strange technique. These 
stories recall how thrilling their author’s “propaganda” can 
be when he forgets to humble himself before literary con- 


ventions and fires to his revelation of political truth. 
D. B. W. 


Errata: In an editorial entitled Doing Something for the 
Farmer published in our issue of December 31 the percentage of 
decrease in the world wheat production for 1924 as compared 
with 1923 was put at 1 percent. The correct figure is 10 percen:. 


F, Stringfellow Barr is assistant professor of history at the 
University of Virginia, not professor of history, as stated in Part 
II of our issue of February 4. 








Contributors 


Epmunp Wiisow, whe was formerly managing editor of | 
Vanity Fair, collaborated with John Peale Bishop in | 
writing The Undertaker’s Garland. His play, The | 

Crime in the Whistler Room, was produced by the | 
Provincetown Players this year. 

Tuomas Reep Powett was formerly managing editor of 
The Political Science Quarterly. He is the Ruggles pro- | 
fessor of constitutional law at Columbia University | 
and was visiting professor of constitutional law at the | 
University of California, 1923-24. 

Vircinta Wootr, daughter of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, 
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author of The Voyage Out, Jacob’s Room, and other 


is a contributor to English literary journals, She is the | 
novels. 
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Che Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 


Authorized Edition 




















COLLEGE AND STATE 


Educational, Literary and 


Political Papers (1875-1913) 


by 
Woodrow Wilson 


Edited by Ray STANNARD BAKER and WILL!AM 
E. Dopp. 


HESE two mag- 

nificent volumes 
form a part of the au- 
thorized six-volume edi- 
tion of the Public Pa- 
pers of Woodrow Wil- 
son; but they are a 
unit in themselves and 
have an interest of their 
own apart from that 
which attaches to them 
as part of the series. 





In these early papers, 
now brought together 
for the first time, with Mrs. Wilson’s authori- 
zation and cooperation, are to be found the in- 
ception and development of those political and 
intellectual ideals which shaped Woodrow Wil- 
son’s career as President of the United States 
and profoundly influenced the course of history. 
The papers include striking public addresses 
made by Mr. Wilson as a college professor, as 
president of Princeton and as governor of New 
Jersey, together with remarkable magazine ar- 
ticles and essays hitherto well nigh inaccessible 
to scholars and general readers alike. 


Of the editors, Ray Stannard Baker was di- 
rector of the American Press Bureau at the 
Peace Conference, and one of Mr. Wilson’s most 
intimate associates during his last years. William 
E. Dodd is Professor of American History at the 
University of Chicago, and wrote “Woodrow 


Wilson and His Work.” 


“College and State” contains ample interpreta- 
tive and explanatory notes, a complete bibliog- 
raphy and a thorough index. 

Two Volumes. The Set $7. 


HARPER anp BROTHERS 











Publishers Since 1817 


Other Books 
for New Republic Readers 


Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography 


“As far as the character of Mark is concerned, 
his individuality, his philosophy, in other words, 
the soul of him, this is the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.”—Brander Matthews. 

Two volumes. $10.00 


A History of Sculpture 
By Grorce Henry CuHase and CHANDLER 
RATHFON Post. 


In a carefully and interestingly written narra- 
tive two eminent scholars tell the story of sculp- 
ture from paleolithic times to the present day 

With many illustratzons. $4.75 


Greek and Roman 


Literature in Translation 
Edited by Grorce Howe and G. A. 
HARRER. 


“I don’t know when I have been more pleased 
over the receipt of a book than I have over these 
two. They contain just enough material and not 
too much, and the selections are to be com- 
mended.”—Evwverett Dean Martin. Each $4.00 


Coasts ot Illusion 


By Crark B. Firestone. 


The geography and natural history of the 
world in the days when the Phoenix and the 
Unicorn disported themselves in Atlantis. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


Tide Marks 


By H. M. Tomttnson. 


The Indian Ocean, the Malay Archipelago and 
the beaches of the Moluccas written of as only 
the author of the “Sea and Jungle” could 

Iilustrated. $4.00 


Bare Souls 
By GAMALIEL Braprorp. 
The Boston Transcript called these portraits 


“beyond question Mr, Bradford’s best book.” 
$3.00 


New York, N. Y. 
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Whether you are a 


BOLSHEVIK, LIBERAL or 100 PERCENTER 
you will be thrilled by this remarkable book — 


MY FLIGHT FROM SIBERIA 
By LEON TROTSKY 


fk # It is interesting to speculate that if failure had overtaken | 
: Trotsky in this early escape from Siberia, the success of the 


: The Aesthetic Experience Dalred, and perhaps made Impectibta, = wreesty tm | 


paired, and perhaps impossible 
‘ ri (Send name for free catalog) 
j By LAURENCE BUERMEYER Illustrated Portrait, Price $1.00 Postpaid. 


The following new books, embodying the essential fea- 
tures of the Barnes Foundation’s educational program now 
ai in operation at Columbia University and the University of 
3 ; Pennsylvania, provide a practical plan for the study of 
aesthetics and of paintings. 














AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 








* 16 mo. 183 pages Price, $1.50 500 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York ff 
D Courses beginning: 
RAN CLEMENT Woop Feb. 13 | 


SCHOOL “Contemporary Fiction” 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 


7 E. 15th St. “Sex and Society” | 
| 
| 


The Art in Painting 








By ALBERT C. BARNES 
Wednesday, Feb. 25, 8:15 


DEBATE “IMMIGRATION ioe. Xiveet dekenon | 


SOL OE Nea eens eee ge 


106 Illustrations 























































































SOVIETISM IN AMERICA? 


BERTRAND SCOTT 
vs. NEARING 
(Against) (For) 


Introduction by Samuel Untermyer 


LITERARY CENSORSHIP? 


JOHN 8. ERNEST 


SUMNER vs. BOYD 

(For) (Against) 
Each debate is a stenographic ad verba- 
tim report of actual debates held in 
New York City during 1924, illustrated 
with portraits of debaters. 

EACH DEBATE $1.00 POSTPAID 
FREE! To all who purchase the 
four debates for $4.00 we will send free 
of charge a copy of the “Plea of Clar- 
ence Darrow in Defense of b and 
Leopold, Jr., an ad verbatim report, 
121 pages. (Separately $1.00) 

(Send name for Free Catalog) 
The for Public Discussion 




















COOPER UNION 
8 o’Clock 
Friday e, Feb. 13—Everett Dean 
' “Mass Movements in Present- 
Day America.” 

Sunday Eve., Feb, 14—Concert by the 
American Orchestral Society, Chalmers 
Clifton, Conductor. 

Tuesday Eve., Feb. 17—George Middle- 
at, “The BExperiences of a Drama- 

st.” 

















500 Fifth Avenue Dept. R New York 








$1000 FOR A STORY 


The first story, it was, after the author 
joined Press Reporting Syndicate. An- 
other woman member sold ber first article 
for $250. Authorship pays big. If YOU 
want to sell your stories, articles or poems, 
write today for our FREE Copyright book 
“HOW TO WRITD FOR PAY,” and learn 
how these ambitious writers succee‘ted 
from the start. Write now. No obligation. 


PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
1060 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 






















Gil 
3 
it : | 
¢ ; Octavo 530 pages Price, $6.00 TOWN HALL, 113 West 43rd Street 
| = 
} m ee . 
i ( Those books are now in use in progressive universities, | The Industrial Pioneer and Industrial Soli- 
+ colleges and public galleries, including the Louvre. darity, official organs of the I. W. W., are offer- 
ie ing prizes for the best article dealing with work- | 
ie ing-class problems and for the best drawing 
" On sale at bookstores, or will be sent by the Barnes Foun- : : : 
7 . Da . (cartoon or etching) dealing with working- |) fol 
dation, Merion, Pa., upon receipt of price. . i 
class life. ew 
: , ern 
Contest closes on April 15, 1925 hasal 
go gr ae — to Visit Re Cradle of European For further particulars write Geo. Williams, car 
Art. Leaving New York about March 15th, 1925. i 
You are offered an unusual opportunity to ey one of a 1001 W. Madison St, Chicago, Ti er 
emall group that will spend three months of delightful travel : oes 
oS ge oe Cee Sadecsenee at Bin vio} 
uring ese enjoya months you will given, under 
—- | epee . first py & a of the art qrensures FEDERATION F OR CHILD STUDY as 
° radle ropean . “pee A 
he group wil be guided ty Wee, Compbdi-Fervectes, Child Study Association of America, Inc. cou 
former assistant-secretary of the Archeological Society of announces i k 
Washington ; assistant director of the first European tour TEN SEMINAR CONFERENCES y ANC 
of the Archeological Society of Washington—and a world On the Organization and Conduct of Study Groups } 
traveler, and by Miss Marion Perkins, a student of art and For Parents, Teachers, Social Workers, Etc. the 
languages at the Sorbonne, Paris—who has had a long At 242 West 76th Street. : 
European experience. Ten successive Thursdays, beginning February 19th af 
The tour will be organized on a simple and inexpensive 2:45 to 5 P. M. Fee $5.00 th 
basis. For ne ae a . For further particulars write to above wen 
229 East 37th Street, New York City SHES CF Heche Ensices Se } ove 
; ust 
READ PUBLISHED DEBATES! A SECRETARY who cannot take dictation WANTED—Congenial young 2Yoman wi bea 
. IDALTORITIDA! : but who has good measure of taste to make share attractive apartment © Foo ms, aay ‘ae 
cua HIBITION? ow H. up for it. He has tact, sensitiveness and = Sy “Ticdientalio poet ee. | Eliz 
HC wit; he can write the perfunctory note replaces, gardens in backyard. Central Yor 
: DARROW vs. (For) without over-formality and the inspired nee oy om LR Bye f 
; or erican., ade 
Introduction by Hon. R. 8. Copeland note when necessary—a young man who | are social worker, special interests in‘er- or 
a — has individual qualities which will lighten national affairs and boats. Will give avd wall 
CAP ITAL P UNISHMENT? the burden of an employer. Address Box require references. Address Box 312, New 
CLARENCE JUDGB A. J. 811, New Republic. Republic. mus 
DARROW vs. TALLEY 
° 
(Against) (For) Chance to Own a Summer Camp 
Introduction by Louis | THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE ne nani Side. eda Aaliiadiies ameceti™ 


ability, good recommendations and money 
enough for ap initial part payment, yov 
can acquire a property that ig altogether 
ready for camp use—and very beautifu!— 
and in just the right region—and suited 
not for an athletic camp (there are enous) 
of these) but for a dancing or dramuti¢ 
or tutoring or handicraft or smal] child? 
summer school. With a moderate ime 
diate outlay and easy terme for the bal 
ance the right poreoe can acquire a prop 
erty that should yield an excellent returs. 
There is room for many carefully special! 
ized camps. Address Box 310, The Ne¥ 
Republic. Give, please, full details and 
references. 





FOLDER proposing colonization among 
undevelo natural resources, in Britis 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Democ 
racy, sent free b Shp _Cotoctative Club 
P. O. Box 1248, 2 neisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Complete file of The New fe 
public magazine. Vols. 1 to 23, bound; 
vols. 24 to 35, unbound, Address Box 6!:, 
New Republic, 
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The Second Edition [ 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


of 





limited te 
300 sets 


THE NEW REPUBLIC FOLIO 


of Six American Etchers 
has just been completed 





OW it is a question, not only of first come first served, but of last call and good 


night. 


Fifty of these sets have already been subscribed for. 


So if you have 


thought about wanting one, now is the time to stop thinking and to act. 


The reception accorded this 
folio has been illuminating and 
amusing. Where a mid-west- 
ern banker returns his in a 
huff “because they are rank 
caricatures,” a canny print sell- 
er has been subscribing in de- 
vious and divers ways to obtain 
as many of the folios as he 
could lay hands on. (Heaven 
knows what he is charging for 
the individual proofs!) Where 
a fur coat from Philadelphia, 
who sagely drops in to look ’em 
over before plunging, assures 
us that his nine-year-old “could 
beat Marin to smithereens,” 
Elizabeth Cary of the New 
York Times is heard to remark 
of this same Marin that “he 


walks unchallenged through the doors of the 
museums,” and to rejoice in his “brilliant flash- 
ing spontaneity,” and his “rightness that comes 
with a burst of sunlight.” “In order to reveal 
he must re-create, not imitate, and his later work 
quite literally is re-creation.” —(From the De- 
cember issue of International Studio.) 


1. I ENCLOSE $9 FOR A YEAR OF THE 
N. R. AND THE FOLIO OF SiX ETCHINGS: 


Seer ee ee eee eee ee 





FROM AN EXPERT IN PRINTS 


I wish to congratulate you 
on the unique thing you have 
done in issuing your folio of 
American etchings. You have 
done more to advance the 
cause of American etching and 
art than a dozen books and ex- 
pensive reproductions. Your 
choice of etchers is excellent— 
every one is significant in 
American graphic art. May 





your venture prove so success- 
ful that next year you will is- 
sue @ folio of the other six 
significant etchers in America. | 





CARL ZIGROSSER. | 








The G.. 


Senpeeeeeneaseese— ll CUS OCC llClCOE—SS 


Peggy Bacon and Ernest 
Haskell are two others of The 
New Republic’s group of six 
who have come in for much 
wise praise this season. ‘She 
is wide-awake all the time,” 
says the Times critic of the 
former’s current exhibition at 
Montross. And what Royal 
Cortissoz said in the Tribune 
of Haskell’s show (The NR’s 
plate was in it) would burn 
the paper if repeated here. 
Miller and Sloan are exhibiting 
now in New York, and Hop- 
pers plates made a _ distin- 
guished showing in the recent 
annual exhibition at the Na- 
tional Arts Club. 


LOOKED AT MONEY-WISE, this offer is in- 
credible. A single proof by any one of these 
artists brings anywhere from $15 to $40. Rarity 
value is eliminated here; what you have left is 
intrinsic merit. 
pulled by hand by Peter J. Platt, incomparably 
the foremost plate printer of America. 


And remember—each proof is 


REPUBLIC 
421 West 21 Surect 2. I ENCLOSE $12 FOR THE ETCHINGS 
New Yo® City AND TWO YEARS OF THE NEW REPUBLIC: 
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People are, for the most part 
_ poorly informed— 





This is not the fault of the daily newspapers; they print all th 

news. It is not the fault of the weekly “reviews”; the 
. adequately develop and comment on the news. 1; 
say with the facile cynic that it is the fault 
of the people themselves is to beg 
the question. 






















People are unin- Qaspsasud/ 
formed because Se x WL! 
hitherto no BoA HH) : 

SQ Q ¥/ 


publication has 

adapted itself to the 
time which busy men 
and women are able to spend 
on simply keeping in formed. 





News comes from a thousand fronts — Raed 77,,/ } ae oe | 
politics, science, literature, business — How 7 j fk) ee ae th 
can a man get it all? grasp it? put it together? ‘Pa, L.¥ 7/6. See eae 
make it his own? 5: eats 
Comes TI] MES “SS 
a eo “The best condensation I have 


‘The Weekly News: Magazine ever seen.” 


America's First News-Magazine BERNARD M. BARUCH 
ROM every news-source, TIME collects all available information on BIAS 


every event. TIME analyzes the news. TIME condenses, verifies, re- 
solves, organizes, clarifies, completes. This complete report of the Abomtasting . ie, G sohiebts 
week’s world news is yours in 26 brief pages, which you can read in to honor a fact—that is the extent 
the hour before dinner.. No man—not though he possessed the greatest oes See. 
mind, an unimpeachable vocabulary and faultless memory—could tell you as a io not 2 digest of opinion, 
—_ , what is meg as TIME will tell you in its 26 compact pages. but with ye] a 
Tha e news-magazine idea, TIMB is a condensation—the first 
and only systematic condensation 
Arrangement of the ‘sows, 
Each paragraph is found in its logical place according to a convenient method pind the now. ee A — 
of arrangement and organization of all the news. the giimpes ef 9 mile aad now 
1. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 7. MOVING PICTURES 13. BUSINESS ieee 
2. IGN NEWS 8 EDUCATION 14, FINANCE But it serves no cause. “To keep 
8. BOOKS 9. LAW 15. SPORT men well-informed,” that. first and 
4. ART 10. RELIGION 16. AERONAUTICS last. ,'s the only axe TIME has to 
5. MUSIC 11. MEDICINE 17. THE PRESS aie: 
6. THE THEATRE 12. SCIENCE 18. “PEOPLE” 


Next Twelve Issues 


Does It WORK ? a TO 


Publishers of TIM 
236 - 


Evidence that the news-magazine idea—that TIME works, is en- E. 39th Street, 
| New York, N. Y. 


thusiastically presented by those who have already discovered It. 
Gentlemen : 


For example, Newton D. Baker writes: “I have read every number 

of TIME ... there is no other equally adequate survey of the ] Send me the next twelve issues of T1\i0. 

news.” And James Wallen, Sage of East Aurora, declares: “The | CI enclose $1 

news-magazine, TIME, is the greatest innovation in publishing . 

since The Saturday Evening Post.” Meredith Nicholson simply | () Bill me for $1. 

remarks: “I couldn't keep house without it.” | 

Will it work for you? We dont’ know. We think so. But you | ee 

are the judge. Here—for the critical readers of The New Repub- | nae ee ght lamas 

lic—is a short-term dollar subscription. (This special offer will 

be withdrawn shortly for the regular $5 rate.) Test TIME for | BNNs cca eccsicccdsbcswes Coccces Secccee 

twelve weeks. If TIME works for you as for others, you wili have | 

made a discovery of genuine importance. S09OS00 660640064 ne Getack osbeudeedeeece ccct “ 
TIME, 236 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. | Peete eeee er eeeeeee rtciadecome SY 











